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PATHS TO WORLD PEACE 
A 32-page special section on the 


search for peace, past and present 
(see next page for details) 
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in five colors—34 by 44 inches—for 


wall display and use with WORLD WEEK 
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A Quick Look at WORLD WEEK 


Purpose: Providing current materials for the social 
studies, with emphasis on world history, world 
geography, citizenship, civics, guidance. 

Level: Subject matter, style, and idea level coordi- 
nated with current trends in 9th and 10th grade 
curricula; suitable also for advanced 7th and 8th 
grades; and for upper high school grades where 
content of courses dictates or where there is diffi- 
culty with standard reading materials. 

Dates of publication: Every Wednesday (except at 
major holidays) during the school year; 15 issues 
per semester. . 

Price: 55¢ per semester in bulk classroom orders. 
(You receive, without extra charge, copy of Scho- 
lastic Teacher, containing bound-in copy of 
WORLD WEEK, with classroom orders of 10 or 
more copies of WORLD WEEK.) 


Content: (See below) 


What’s in WORLD WEEK 


Keeping Up with the Headlines 

FOUR news pages (“Quick Look at the News,” “World 
News in Review,” “United Nations News”) are writ- 
ten and teletyped to our printer in Dayton, O., within 
a week of the time that WORLD WEEK reaches your 
school. 

“Newsmakers”—biographies of newsworthy people. 

“Our Natural Resources”—the latest news on sources, 
processing, and use of key resources vital to the U. S. 
economy and defense program. 











Major articles cover subjects chosen for timely interest 


and importance to today’s world. 


Getting Behind the Headlines 

Some of WORLD WEEK'S devices for providing back- 
ground which the high school student needs for 
understanding and interpreting current affairs are: 

(1) “What's Behind It” section of news stories. 

(2) Weekly special unit, exploring historical, geo- 
graphical, economic, and social backgrounds of 
one vital current world-affairs problem. 

(3) Features and pro-con articles to explain U. S. 
problems more fully than is possible in the rela- 
tively brief news page items. 

(4) Plenty of maps, cartoons, charts, illustrations, to 
visualize the problem at hand. 

(5) Special sections (see next column). 


Getting Ready for Adult Life 


Good taste, good social relations, good judgment, good 
speaking and writing and reading, good manners, 
good morals, good health, good hobbies, good citizen- 
ship, good choice of jobs: All these are important for 
the student’s success and happiness in life. 

In our “back-of-the-book features,” these life-adjust- 
ment aspects are treated in down-to-earth style which 
young people enjoy (as you'll see from the letters 
on page 4-T). 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 
Scholastic Magazine’s 1952 News Map of the World 


IT’S BIG enough so the whole class can see it—34 by 44 
inches; on durable paper suitable for wall display. 


ITS UP-TO-DATE with 1952-corrected names and 
boundaries of all nations; North Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions, NATO dependencies, and Soviet bloc in con- 
trasting colors; British Commonwealth nations, U. N. 
members, and U. S. foreign bases indicated; news 
panels to explain important political and economic 
developments in key world regions; three inset maps— 
(1) enlarged map of central-western Europe; (2) oil 
fields and pipe lines of Middle East; (3) north polar 
projection map for air-age geographical understand- 
ing of intercontinental relationships. 

IT’S FREE to classes using WORLD WEEK. You cannot 
buy this map. As soon as your second-semester order 
for 10 or more classroom copies of WORLD WEEK 
is confirmed, you will receive the map. (If your class 
has a school-year order, you need not communicate 
further with WORLD WEEK'S office; your class will 
receive the map automatically. ) 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 
Paths to World Peace 


The search for peace—that is the task of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly at its Paris meeting, says its president, 
Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico. 


Just what is the U. N: doing for peace? What can be 
done for peace outside the U. N.? What does history 
tell us about possible paths to peace? How can we 
avoid being trapped by “phony” peace proposals? 
WORLD WEEK is fitting together the answers to 
these great questions of our time in a 32-page, sepa- 
rately-bound Part II of the February 20 issue of 
WORLD WEEK. 


Here is a partial 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


I. How nations deal with international disputes 
(causes of war; balance of power diplomacy; nego- 
tiation, arbitration, and mediation; international 
law; arms and disarmament) 


. How men have organized for peace 
(picture-history of past peace efforts ) 


. How the U. N. works for peace 
(U.N. structure, activities, and results in dealing 
with problems of peace and human living) 


’. The U. S. and world leadership 
(our economic, cultural, propaganda, and military 
programs aimed at keeping the peace) 

. Other peace proposals 
(the Soviet “peace program”; world organization 
movements; isolationism; etc. ) 


REMEMBER! Every student subscriber receives his 
own copy of Paths to World Peace—a reference work 
which will be valuable throughout the semester. 








What’s in WORLD WEEK: ; graphic analysis 


Based on the actual editorial content of WORLD WEEK during the present semester 
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Unit 
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Biographies 
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Life- 
Adjustment 


Hobbies, Other 
Student Features 


What’s Ahead: speciat units for 1952 


Our world affairs special units are based on timely world 
situations. To provide you with the most up-to-date 
materials, we may shift the order of certain units, or 
add others, as new “trouble spots” arise or world con- 
ditions throw the spotlight on new problems. In the 
“What's Ahead” listing in the Teacher Edition we will 
give notice of any changes from this announced list 
as far ahead as possible. 


This week: India 

Jan. 16: South Africa—the dispute over South-West Africa 

Jan. 23: French North Africa and the new nation of Libya; 
Arab nationalism 

Feb. 6: France—key to Europe’s future 

Feb. 18: The Overseas U. S. (Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska) 


Feb. 20: The Communist World 

Feb. 27: Australia—New Zealand; Princess Elizabeth comes 
to call 

March 5: Europe organizes for defense 

March 12: U. S. Presidential election 

March 19: World productivity and distribution 

March 26: Britain’s troubles in the Middle East 

April 2: 

April 16: Television 

April 23: Canada and the St. Lawrence Seaway 

April 30: Troubles of Southeast Asia 

May 7: The world food problem 

May 14: Finland and the Olympic Games 

May 21: What's Ahead This Summer 


Mexico’s presidential election 








Students Like 
WORLD WEEK! 


for its Informal, breezy style 
Youth-centered articles 
Simple, clear explanations 
Short, snappy sentences 


Large type for easy reading 


Here are (unsolicited) comments received from student 
readers during the present semester: 


“We think you have a swell magazine.”—Ida French, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

+ “As for reporting the news, my hat goes off to you. Your 
write-ups on different lands are often very beautifully 
written.”—Linda Plzak, Hinsdale, Ill., High School. 

b Your column, Quick Look at the News, especially ‘Keep 
Your Eyes On, is very accurate and interesting.”— 
Richard Morrison, Lincoln Memorial Junior High School, 
Lincoln, R. I. 


& 
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“We like the World News in Review.”—Stephanie Lewis and 

: Theodora Beebe, Scotia, N. Y., High School. 

'“Know Your World, Quick Quiz on the News, and How 

; Would You Solve It? are of great interest.”—Shirley 
Ivers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., High School. 


“Gay Head gives facts plus good sensible reasons. Her tips 
work, I have tried them.”—Pat Smith, Senior High 

? School, Poplur Bluff, Mo. 

“I enjoyed the article about Kathleen Newton” [vocational]. 

—Bonnie Avery, Holly Hill, Fla. 


“When I finish with my magazines, I always take them 
home. My mother says no magazine or newspaper pre- 
sents the news in such an interesting and educational 
manner.”—Beth Thomas, Terre Haute, Ind. 

“This is my first year to take WORLD WEEK; the other two 
years I took JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. I think they're 
the best magazines of that kind published.”—Carolyn 
Bence, Five Points, Ala., High School. 
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Every teacher ordering 20 or more 
copies of World Week may obtain 
free, on request, two SOCIAL STU- 
DIES ACHIEVEMENT KEYS (pic- 
tured at left FULL-SIZE), to use as 
student awards. To obtain: write 
“Send Social Studies Keys” on order 
ecard with this issue (see at right). 
If you use card sent to you first-class 
mail, check “box” listing key offer. 





This is a Teacher Edition copy of WORLD WEEK. 


The Student Edition begins immediately afte? 
this page. 


The Teacher Edition continues immediately fol- 
lowing bound-in copy of the Student Edition. On 
pages 5-T and 6-T you will find lesson plan mate- 
rials for this issue, advance announcements for 
coming issues, and bibliography for the next 
world affairs unit. 











WORLD WEEK’S Aids for the busy teacher 


(1) Teacher-planned editorial program (see page 1-T and 
page 2 of Student Edition for list of educators who serve 
as advisers and consultants in planning WORLD WEEK’S 
program and policies). : 

(2) Teacher-written lesson plans for every issue. An ex- 
perienced classroom social studies teacher, David J. Lane, 
prepares detailed lesson plan every week for use with the 
special unit on world affairs, together with suggestions on 
use of other materials in the issue. (See below.) 

(3) Teacher-prepared test materials. “Know Your World” 
provides workbook and testing materials for the weekly 

* special unit. “Quick Quiz on the News” gives short check 
questions for use with the news pages.. Toward the end 
of each semester, WORLD WEEK publishes a four-page 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST covering material used 
throughout the semester. (See pages 15-18 of Student 
Edition, this issue, for SEMESTER REVIEW TEST for 
current semester. ) 

(4) Vocabulary materials (“Words at Work”), visualization 
charts, cartoons, illustrations, and colorful maps supple- 
ment the text of all articles. 

(5) Scholastic Teacher (which comes to you without extra 
charge with your classroom order for 10 or more copies 
of WORLD WEEK) includes advance announcements of 
coming features (“What’s Ahead”), advance bibliographi- 
cal materials for coming issues (“Tools for Teachers”), 
and news of education and information on useful class- 
room aids and devices. 








TO ORDER WORLD WEEK ... 


Please use one.of these cards to order. a 
classroom set of WORLD WEEK, and pass the 
second card to another teacher. 

if your teaching assignment for the second 
semester will be concerned with subject matter 
or grade level for which WORLD WEEK is not 
appropriate, please pass this copy of the 
magazine to a teacher who would be inter- 
ested. Perhaps some other Scholastic Maga- 
zine would be appropriate for your present 
assignment. We invite you or your colleagues 
to write for sample copies of any of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines. (See brief description of 
each magazine on page 7-T). 














Newsmakers 4 


MURPHY SAYS “NO” 


THOMAS F. MURPHY, 46, is one 
of the newest (appointed last sum- 
mer) and biggest (height—six feet, 
four inches; weight—245 pounds) 
Federal judges. 

Murphy likes his judge’s job so 
well that he shied away from a new 
post that seemed made-to-order for 
him—cleaning house of dishonest 
Federal employees. 

Rooting out crime and corruption 
is an old story for Judge Murphy. He 
brought many lawbreakers to justice 
as chief of the criminal division of 
the U. S. Attorney’s office for the 
southern district of New York State. 

He first won public acclaim in the 
case of Alger Hiss. This former high 
S.ate Department official was 
charged with lying when he said he 
had not aided a Communist spy ring. 
Murphy, a relentless foe of commu- 
nism, was Federal prosecutor. Hiss 
was convicted and jailed in 1950. 

Meanwhile, a number of New 
York City policemen were charged 
with taking bribes not to arrest 
professional gamblers. The mayor 


of New York ap- 
pointed Murphy 
police commis- 
sioner (chief of 
police). He de- 
moted many po- 
lice officers and 
rearranged their 
jebs in his efforts to clean up the 
police department. 

In the past several mouths Con- 
gressional committees have un- 
earthed scandals in the Federal 
Government. There have been 
charges of bribery, selling of political 
influence, and other corrupt or dis- 
honorable practices. (WW. Nov. 14 
and 28 and Dec. 12.) Because of 
widespread public indignation over 
these revelations, many believe that 
corruption may be an important issue 
in the Presidential campaign. 

The President plans a special com- 
mission or agency to look into cor- 
ruption in the Federal Government. 
Last month, according to Washing- 
ton reports, he offered this job to 
Murphy but Murphy turned it down. 


Wide World photo 
Thomas F. Murphy 


FRENCH IDEA-MAN 


THE “BIG 
WHEELS” of 
French politics 
are men like Rob- 
ert Schuman, 
Georges Bidault, 
Charles de Gaulle, 
Rene Pleven. The 
“big wheels” couldn’t keep turning 
without idea-men like Jean Monnet. 

Jean Monnet is president of the 
French Planning Commission. 

He is a salesman of ideas. 

The late President Franklin Roose- 
velt called the U. S. the “arsenal of 
democracy” in World War II. He got 
the phrase from Monnet. 

In 1940 Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain proposed 
a French-British union with joint 
citizenship. That was Monnet’s idea. 

In 1950, Robert Schuman, France’s 
foreign minister, proposed that 
France, Germany, and other Western 
European countries unite their coal 


Wide World photo 
Jeon Monnet 


and steel] industries. This “Schuman 
Plan” was largely worked out by 
Monnet. Approved last month by 
France's parliament, the Schuman 
Plan seems likely to be adopted. 

Last month a committee known as 
the “Three Wise Men” (headed by 
W. Averell Harriman of the U. S.) 
made a report on Europe's rearma- 
ment. The committee urged that 
North Atlantic Treaty nations ex- 
pand production by 14 per cent by 
1945. One of the “Three Wise Men” 
was Jean Monnet. 

Monnet was born 64 years ago in 
Cognac, southwestern France. At 16 
he became a traveling salesman in 
the U. S., Britain, and Canada for 
his family’s cognac business. Later 
he was a banker in Paris. He was a 
top official in the Allied supply pro- 
gram in World War II. After the 
war he drew up the “Monnet Plan” 
under which France is rebuilding 
her war-shattered economic system. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: India holds first general 
election (p. 7.) WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 4-8) 
—Libya is world’s newest nation; Hungary fines U. S. 
flyers; Chinese-Americans pay millions in Red Chinese 
“protection racket”; Yugoslavia frees Archbishop Step- 
inac; Congress session opens; Korea prisoner lists ex- 
changed; Greece elected to Security Council. 


KENNAN TO MOSCOW: Russia has accepted 
George F. Kennan—chief author of our policy of “con- 
tainment” of communism—as the new U. S. ambassador 
to Russia (WW. Dec. 5, p. 4.) 


NINE PRESIDENTS AT ONCE: Uruguay’s president, 
Andres Martinez Trueba, worked himself out of a job. 
He campaigned to have Uruguay abolish the presidency 
and replace it with a nine-man executive council. Last 
month Uruguay’s voters approved the change, which 
goes into effect in March (WW. Nov. 7, p. 9). 


SEA-GOING SANTA SAVES SWEDISH SHIP: 
Just before Christmas a Swedish freighter ran aground 
on sandbars off southeast England. Out of the fog ap- 
peared a strange rescuer—Santa Claus in a motorboat! 
It seems that Douglas Kirkaldie, dressed as Santa, was 
taking Christmas treats to lightship crews stationed off 


the coast. Kirkaldie sumoned help to refloat the ground- 
ed ship. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE U. N.’s: Two “little 
U. N.’s” went into operation last month, as ratification 
of their charters was completed. One is the Bogota 
Charter. It creates the Organization of American States 
as a permanent body, succeeding the Pan American 
Union. The other is the Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States (WW. Oct. 24, p. 3). 


CAREERS: Arthur Capper, 86, Senator from Kansas for 
30 years up to 1949, died December 19; Dr. Henry G. 
Bennett, 65, Point Four administrator, died in an air- 
plane crash in Iran December 22 (see p. 9). 


Wide World photo 
THE ALLSTATE (above), a new car being sold only through re- 
tail stores of Sears, Roebuck and Company, made its bow last 
month. Kaiser-Frazer Corporation manufactures the auto, which 
looks like the “Henry J.” car, also made by Kaiser-Frazer. 


he 
U. 8. Navy photo from Acme 


NEWEST HELICOPTER: Last month this experi- 
mental aircraft made its first successful flight. It’s the 
first helicopter in which the thrust of exhaust gases from 
a gas turbine engine is used to turn the shaft that drives 
the rotors. The rotors are the “windmills” (top of photo ) 
that lift the ‘copter. Although this is the latest thing in 
aircraft, note how much it looks like the old Wright 
plane on page 5! 


CHRISTMASTIDE CATASTROPHES: FIFTY-SIX 
died when a non-scheduled airliner crashed at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., December 18—the second-worst accident in 
U: S. aviation history, in lives lostt ONE HUNDRED 
NINETEEN died in a coal mine explosion at West 
Frankfort, Ill., December 21—the worst U. S. mine dis- 
aster since 1924; ONE MILLION have died in U. S. 
auto accidents since the auto was invented 60 years ago— 
the millionth victim being a Cleveland pedestrian who 
died December 23. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE ORINOCO’S SOURCE-The 1,600-mile-long Or- 
inoco is one of the world’s great rivers. By international 
agreement, all the land it drains belongs to Venezuela. 
But its headwaters vanish into insect-ridden jungles 
where only a few warlike Indian tribes live. Twenty 
years ago an American, Dr. Herbert Spencer Dickey, 
thought he had found the source. A Brazilian expedition 
of 1943 claimed it discovered the real source a little 
farther east. Last month another expedition, sent out by 
Venezuela, radioed that it had traced the river to a tiny 
trickle from a cliff. The spot is 40 miles east and a little 
south of the position given by Dr. Dickey. If this is cor- 
rect, Venezuela gains a slice of territory and Brazil loses 
some. 


ENDQUOTE: President Truman, in his annual Christ- 
mas message to the nation: “We still have a long strug- 
gle ahead of us before we can reach our goal of peace. 
In the words of the Bible, the day is not yet here when 
the bow shall be broken, the lance cut off, and the char- 
iot burned. But we have faith that that day will come.” 





4 
New Nation in Africa 


The infant nation of Libya is tak- 
ing its first steps—on “economic 
crutches” supplied by the U. S. and 
other Western nations. 

Libya became independent on 
Christmas Eve. However, Libya is 
too poor to stand alone in the world. 
The U. S., Britain, France, and Italy 
plan to prop up the new nation with 
$10,000,000 in gifts and loans 

Libya’s two capitals are Tripoli 
and Bengazi. King Idris I rules the 
nation. He is the religious leader of 
a group of Arab tribes, called the 
Senussi, in Cyrenaica. A parliament 
will be elected in February, but it 
will have little power 

What's Behind It: Italy seized con- 
trol of the Libyan region in 1911. 
During World War II Italy fought as 
an ally of Nazi Germany. British 
troops overran Libya. In the Italian 
peace treaty, at the end of the war, 
Italy gave up all her colonies in 
Africa. The United Nations General 
Assembly was given the job of decid- 
ing on Libva’s future. About a year 
ago the General Assembly decided 
that Libya should become _inde- 
pendent by January 1, 1952. The 
U.N. helped set up the new govern- 
ment 

Many observers wonder if poverty- 
stricken Libya can ever run its own 
affairs successfully. The country 
(700,000 square miles) is two and a 
half times larger than Texas but has 
only a seventh as many people. Of 
the 1,085,000 Arabs in Libya, only 16 
have a college education. Only 60,- 
000 have enough education to do 
more than write their names. Their 


World 
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News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


average income is about $35 a year. 

Ninety five. per cent of the people 
live in the fertile strip along the 
Mediterranean coast. Nearly all the 
rest of Libya is desert. 

Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and Fez- 
zan, the three parts of Libya, were 
never united until Italy formed the 
colony of Libya in 1934. Can these 
three regions work together smooth- 
ly as one nation? Arab leaders in 
Tripolitania oppose King Idris’ pol- 
icy of cooperating with the Western 
democracies. 

About 45,000 Italians live in Libya. 
Americans in Libya number 2,500. 
Most of the Americans are employed 
at Wheelus Field (See map below) 
the U. S. air base in Libya. 


Hungarian Blackmail? 


“Held for ransom’’—that is the 
way some Congressmen described 
Hungary's action last month in fin- 
ing four U. S. airmen $30,000 each 
for flying across Hungary's border. 

The four U. S. Air Force members 
wandered off course while flying an 
unarmed transport plane from Mu- 
nich, Germany, to Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, in November. Russian fighter 
planes surrounded the U. S. craft 
and ordered it to land in Communist- 
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Libya, world’s newest nation (Wheelus Field is U. S. air base). Story above. 


dominated Hungary (See news 
pages, Dec. 5 issue). 

Hungary claimed the flyers in- 
tended to drop maps, blankets, and 
a radio to “spies” inside Hungary. 
The U. S. Government denied this. 

A Hungarian military court sen- 
tenced the men to pay fines of about 
$30,000 each, or serve three months 
in jail. As we were going to press, 
the U. S. Government announced 
that the fines, totalling $120,000, 
would be paid provided Hungary 
freed the airmen immediately. 

What's Behind It: In a U. S. court, 
a prisoner who failed to pay a 30,- 
000 fine would probably have to 
spend several years in jail. This dif- 
ference from the Hungarian sentence 
increased the feeling of many Ameri- 
cans that the fines were “blackmail,” 
and intended chiefly to extort money 
from the U. S. (See next story. ) 


Chinese Blackmail 


Uncle Sam is trying to break up 
an international “racket under 
which Red China has squeezed mii- 
lions of dollars out of Chinese- 
Americans in “protection money” 
for relatives still in China. 

Under so-called land reforms, the 
Chinese government has ordered 
many landowners to repay all the 
rents ever collected from tenant 
farmers on their land. Few land- 
owners have money enough. 

As a result, one San Francisco fam- 
ily received a telegram from relatives 
calling for “$1,000 or grandfather 
dies.” Other Chinese families living 
outside of China have received let- 
ters like this: “I've been classified as 
a landlord. The amount demanded is 
70,000,000 Peoples dollars [value: 
$3,500 in American currency]. I have 
no money to make the payments and 
every day I am beaten by the peas- 
ants. Please send me the money and 
save my family... .” 

Chinese hold elder relatives in 
high respect. They would do almost 
anything to help a father or mother 
enjoy a peaceful old age. 

The U. S. Treasury Department 





estimates that 60 per cent of the 80,- 
000 Chinese-American families have 
been asked by their relatives for 
help. Between $4,000,000 and $5.- 
000,000 has been sent to China as 
ransom money, the Treasury says. 

The Treasury has ordered all such 
payments stopped. This action was 
taken under a law passed during 
World War I, called the “Trading 
With the Enemy Act.” The U. S. is 
not formally at war with Red China. 
But we have cut off all trade there 
and U. S. forces are fighting Red 
Chinese troops in Korea. 

What’s Behind It: Since Red China 
entered the Korean war, the Western 
democracies have bought few Chi- 
nese goods. Many Chinese abroad 
stopped sending money to relatives 
in China. Red China needs the mon- 
ey of Western countries in order to 
buy goods that China can’t make: 
The “ransom racket” is one way to 
get such money. 


Tito Frees Archbishop 


Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia has 
freed Archbishop Alojzijc Stepinac 
from prison. 

A number of high Catholic and 
Protestant churchmen in Central and 
Eastern Europe have been jailed or 
driven from their posts since the 
Communists took control of their 
countries after World War II. Msgr. 
Stepinac was the first of these to be 
arrested by the Communists—and the 
only one to regain his freedom. 

Tito said that Msgr. Stepinac is no 
longer Archbishop and leader of 
Yugoslavia’s 7,000,000 Catholics, but 
merely a parish priest in his home 
village of Krasic. Msgr. Stepinac re- 
plied, after his return to Krasic, that 
Tito has no power to interfere in the 
Church’s internal affairs. Msgr. Step- 
inac insisted that he will continue 
to be Archbishop as long as the Pope 
wants him to serve. 

What’s Behind It: Msgr. Stepinac 
was jailed in 1946, when Yugoslavia 
was allied with Soviet Russia. Since 
then, Russia and Yugoslavia have 
quarreled. Tito has been seeking the 
favor of Western nations in hope of 
loans and economic help—as well as 
of military protection against the So- 
viet Union and its satellites. Officials 
of both the United States and Great 
Britain have urged Tito to free Msgr. 
Stepinac, to help reduce criticism of 
Yugoslavia in Western nations. 


Northwest Airlines gist 


A WRIGHT BROTHERS PLANE FLIES AGAIN 


Here’s Capt. Walter Bullock, veteran 
Northwest Airlines pilot, celebrating the 
48th birthday of heavier-than-air flight 
last month. 

The story starts December 17, 1903, 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. Orville 
and Wilbur Wright, two bicycle makers 
from Ohio, were trying out their home- 
made airplane. With Orville aboard, the 
craft wobbled along through the air for 
12 seconds and covered 120 feet. His- 
tory records it as the first successful 
flight by a power-driven, heavier-than- 
air machine. 

Several years ago Capt. Bullock got 
the idea of rebuilding a Wright plane 
to fly in his spare time. In old hangars 
and aviation parts shops he collected 


pieces of an early model Wright push- 
er plane. He built missing parts him- 
self with information from old blue- 
prints. The craft travels about 55 miles 
an hour. 

While Capt. Bullock was taking a 
ride in his old plane.to celebrate last 
month’s anniversary of Orville Wright's 
first flight, jet planes flashed over the 
Kitty Hawk site during a ceremony of 
tribute to the Wrights. The observance 
stirred up a controversy. Alpheus W. 
Drinkwater, telegrapher who trans- 
mitted messages about the 1903 flight, 
said it was only “a glide.” He claimed 
the Wrights didn’t prove the airplane 
was practicable until their experiments 
in 1908. 





Congress Back At Work 


The 82nd Congress is picking up 
work where it left off in October. 


The 1952 i J y 8. 

One new Senator and five new 
Representatives will be sworn in. 
The party lineup in the House is: 
Demecrats 233, Republicans 199, one 
independent, two vacancies. In the 
Senate, the party lineup remains: 
Democrats 50, Republicans 46. The 
new Senator is Fred L. Seaton (Rep.) 
of Hastings, Neb. Gov. Val Peterson 
of Nebraska appointed him to the 
seat left vacant by the death of Sen- 
ator Kenneth Wherry. Republican 
Senators will select a successor to 
Wherry as Republican floor leader. 

During the first two weeks of the 
session, Congress will receive three 
messages from President Truman: 
(1) the State of the Union message, 
in which the President usually out- 
lines his ideas for dealing with the 
nation’s problems; (2) the budget; 
(3) a report on economic conditions 
and prospects. 

Issues for the session, expected to 
last about six months, include: 





(1) The President is expected to 
ask for increased taxes. 

(2) The budget may be a little 
less than last year’s appropriations. 

(3) France and Britain want more 
economic help. (Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Britain is in the 
U. S. this month to talk over Britain’s 
plight with President Truman.) The 
President is expected to ask for seven 
to eight billion dollars for economic 
and military aid to our allies. 

(4) Congress will consider a plan, 
drafted by a commission set up by 
Congress, for military training for all 
boys. 

(5) The President may ask for 
stronger wage and price controls. 

6) The President has proposed a 
U. S. ambassador to the Vatican (in 
Rome, Italy), a tiny area ruled by 
the Pope, head of the Roman Catho- 
lie’ Church. 

(7) Laws to raise ethical standards 
in the Federal Government have 
been proposed. 

(8) Hawaii-Alaska statehood pro- 
posals will come up again. 

(9) The Senate will be asked to 


ratify the Japanese peace treaty. 








United Nations News 





Korea Prisoner Issue 


There were no signs of an immedi- 
ate truce in Korea as we went to 
press December 26. 

On November 27 the U. N. and 
Communist truce negotiators agreed 
on a temporary cease-fire line (See 
map, U. N. News, Dec. 12 issue). It 
was to become the final truce line 
only if an armistice were signed by 
December 27. During the month pre- 
ceding the deadline neither side 
launched an offensive. The battle 
line remained stable along the cease- 
fire line 

After Christmas the negotiators 
were still deadlocked on two issues: 

1. Supervising the Armistice. If a 
truce is arranged, the U. N. wants to 
have teams of inspectors who can 
visit any part of Korea to see whether 
the agreement is being carried out. 
The Communists want to limit in- 
spection to a few specific places. 

2. Exchanging Prisoners. No agree- 
ment had been reached on exchange 
of prisoners. On December 18, how- 
ever, truce negotiators exchanged 
lists of men captured in the 18- 
months Korean war. The U. N. gave 
the names of 132,47 

The Communists listed only 11,- 
559. The 3,189 U. S troops listed 
were a little over one fourth of the 
11,051 Americans whom the U. N. 
has recorded as missing in action. 
The Communists accounted for 7,142 
South Koreans—one tenth of the 70,- 
000 listed as missing by the Republic 
of Korea. The U. N. charged that the 
Communists had forced thousands 
of captured South Koreans to join 
the North Korean army 

President Truman warned: “This 
country has no way of verifying 
whether the list is accurate or inac- 


2 prisoners 


curate, true or false, complete or in- 
complete. For the sake of the fam- 
ilies whose sons are missing in ac- 
tion, everyone should treat this list 
with skepticism.” 

The United Nations 
check the enemy list because the 
Communists have refused to allow 
inspection of their prisoner-of-wa1 
camps, even by the International 
Red Cross 


could not 


Greece Wins Election 


After a Christmas recess, the U. N. 
General Assembly went back to work 
this week at the Palais de Chaillot in 
Paris. The session is expected to last 
at least through January 

Before the recess, the Assembly 
took these actions 

1. Elections. Greece, backed by 
the United States, was elected to suc- 
ceed Yugoslavia on the U. N. Securi- 
ty Council. The Soviet bloc’s candi- 
date for the position was Byelorussia, 
one of the republics of the Soviet 
Union. Argentina resigned from the 
Securify Council. El Salvador was 
elected to fill the remaining year of 
Argentina's term. 

2. Disarmament. Two rival dis- 
armament plans had been proposed 
by the Western Big Three (U. S., 
Britain, France) and by the Soviet 
bloc (See U.N. News, Nov. 28 issue). 
The Political Committee defeated 
Soviet proposals for immediate ban- 
ning of atomic weapons and reduc- 
tion of armed forces of the Big Five 
nations by one third. The Commit- 
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tee approved the U.S.-British-French 
plan for a new disarmament Com- 
mission. Its job is gradual reduction 
of all armed forces and armaments 
and eventual banning of atomic 
weapons. 

3. Germany. The Assembly set up 
a five-nation commission to consider 
holding free elections in both East 
and West Germany for an all-Gere 
man government. 


ON THE © NEWS 


1. A new nation in Africa, which be- 
came independent Dec. 24, is 


2. Name the Communist country or 
countries which: (a) lost to Greece in 
U. N. Security Council election. 
________— (b) fined captured U. S. 
flyers $30,000 each. _ 
(c) freed a Roman Catholic archbishop 
from __ prison. 
(d) forced landowners to get “protec- 
tion” money from relatives abroad.__ 
(e) listed 11,559 
U. N. troops as war prisoners. 








3. Name the country which voted to 
abolish its presidency and substitute for 
it a nine-man council 


TRALIA 


Wide World photo 


U. N. DELEGATES-FOR-A-DAY were these Korean war veterans. They are trying 
out delegates’ seats and sound equipment at the U.N. General Assembly meet- 
ing in Paris, France. Seated (left to right), are: Sergeant Seng Lochs of Belgium, 


Petty Officer R. Bairstow of Australia, 
Standing are Corporal C. Coremans (left) of Belgium and Sergeant 
They are among 47 wounded veterans of United 


Australia. 
A. Carmichael of Australia. 


and Technical Sergeant K. Meggs of 


Nations forces in Korea who are on a trip sponsored by the U.N. While they 
were in the U.S. recently, the veterans appealed for increased blood donations. 
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Election 


ence. 
In a few years, you'll reach 

voting age—and you'll proudly take 

part in your first national election. 

Right now the people of the Re- 
public of India are voting in their 
first national election. And it’s the 
biggest election the world has ever 
seen! 

All men and women, aged 21 and 
over, can vote. Voters number nearly 
180,000,000, far more than the entire 
U. S. population! 


A FOUR-MONTH ELECTION 
The election lasts four months. It 


A HEAD of you is a great experi- 


began in some areas last October. A 

few remote hill regions won't finish 

voting until mid-February. 
Like our own elections, 


India’s 
election is a democratic one. But 
you'd be surprised at some of the 
things you would see if you were 
voting in India. 

You arrive at the polls. An official 
daubs your finger with indelible ink. 
This mark shows you've been to the 
polls. And if you come back and try 
to vote again, you'll be chased out as 
soon as Officials see your stained 
finger. 

Another official hands you two 
ballots with numbers on them—but 
no list of candidates. Nine out of 
ten Indians can’t read or write. 

You step alone into a curtained 
booth. There you see a row of boxes, 
each painted with a different picture. 
On one is a tree, on another an ele- 
phant, and so on. Each picture stands 
for a different political party. You 
drop a ballot into one of these boxes. 
By doing this, you vote for the can- 
didate of that party for the state leg- 
islature. There is another row of 





Unusual words in this issue defined and pro- 
nounced on page 24. 


boxes where you drop the other bal- 
lot. Thus you vote for a candidate 
for the House of the People. 

Since India gained independence 
in 1947, a temporary assembly has 
made India’s laws. The House of the 
People is one branch of a new na- 
tional legislature, which will replace 
the present temporary assembly. The 
other branch is the Council of States. 
Its members will be chosen by state 
legislatures. (India has 28 states. ) 

Most Indians expect the All-India 
Congress Party to win the election. 
This party holds 85 per cent of the 
seats in the temporary assembly. The 
Congress Party led India’s long strug- 
gle for freedom from Britain. 

The British came to India about 
350 years ago. They took over one 
after another of the many little king- 
doms in India. By 1850, Britain had 
won control of all India. (In those 
times, the term “India” meant the 
entire area south of the Himalaya 
Mountains. Today this area is di- 
vided into two nations+the Republic 
of India and Pakistan. ) 


Wide World photo 
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In 1885 a small group of educated 
Indians founded the Congress Party. 
It demanded that Indians be given 
jobs as officials in the British govern- 
ment of India. Later the party called 
on the British to get out of India and 
turn over the entire government to 
Indians. 

A frail Hindu lawyer named Mo- 
handas Gandhi became the leader of 
the Congress Party after World 
War I. The Indian people rallied be- 
hind him. Britain gave India more 
self-government—but nothing would 
satisfy the Indians except independ- 
ence. In 1947 Britain gave up the 
struggle and freed India. 


RELIGIOUS QUARRELS 


The majority of India’s people be- 
long to the Hindu religion. But many 
millions are Moslems. 

Quarrels and riots often flared up 
between members of these two re- 
ligions. Many Moslems feared to live 
in a nation with a Hindu majority. 
So, when India was freed in 1947, it 
was divided into two nations—India 
and Pakistan. Pakistan consists of 
two widely separated regions (see 
maps on next page) where most of 
the people are Moslems. 

As the moment drew near for cre- 
ation of India and Pakistan, bloody 
riots broke out in the summer of 1947 
between Hindus and Moslems in the 
Punjab. The Punjab is a region along 
the border between India and west- 
ern Pakistan. Before the upheavals 
quieted down, millions of Hindus 
fled from Pakistan to India. Millions 
of Moslems left India for Pakistan. 

Gandhi pleaded for peace between 
Hindus and Moslems. In 1948 a Hin- 
du, who felt Gandhi was too friendly 
to the Moslems, murdered him. 

Gandhi's chief aide, Jawaharlal 
Nehru (see photo), heads India’s 
government. Nehru is prime minister 
and foreign minister. 

On January 26, 1950, the new na- 
tion adopted a constitution which 
made India a republic. This month, 
on January 26, India celebrates its 
second birthday as a republic. Its 
new government, now being elected, 
faces many thorny problems, as you'll 
see on the pages which follow. 


The average Indian farmer gets only 
eight bushels of wheat per acre. To show 
him that it’s possible to produce more 
food, Prime Minister Nehru (left) 
grew 32 bushels per acre at his official 
residence in India’s capital, New Delhi. 
See pp. 8-10 for more on food problems. 
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A U.S. Farmer 
Looks at India 


“Point Four” is the name of Uncle 
Sam’s program to help India and other 
countries develop their resources and 
improve living conditions. Under Point 
Four, the U. S. sends skilled Americans 
to advise how to grow better crops or 
make better goods. A farm expert from 
Tennessee, Horace Holmes, operates a 
Point Four project at Etawah, a farm 
area south of Delhi (see map of cities). 
He told about his job this fall at the 
annual New York Herald Tribune 
Forum: 


“AY reception in India some three 

and a half years ago was a 
warm one—120 degrees. It was in 
June, the hot season. Everywhere the 
earth was scorched. The little grass 
that had grown earlier in the year 
had been burned by the blazing sun. 
Even most of the trees had lost their 
leaves. The cows were everywhere— 
along the roads, in the streets. One 
stood at the ticket window in the 
railway station with her head 
through the window, as though she, 
too, were a traveler. 

“The hot season there is followed 
by the monsoon. This rainy period 
usually starts in July and ends in 
September. When it is dry, it is very, 
very dry, and when it rains, it pours. 


This latter is the season for summer * 


crops. The country becomes green 
OUR FRONT COVER: Two laborers read 
during a rest period. Page 9 tells one 
way India is meeting its problem of 
illiteracy. Black Star photo. 


again, and the vegetation comes to 
life. 

“One thinks of India as a land of 
maharajahs, palaces, and princes. 
There are some, but most of the peo- 
ple live in villages—even the farmers. 
In a typical village you will find no 
electric lights, no telephones, no 
paved streets, frequently no roads at 
all. There are no sewers, no screens, 
no glass windows, and often no floors. 
The small houses are made of mud. 
They are crowded, drab, dull. 

“There is frequently no school, no 
doctor, no nurse, nor even a sanitary 
water supply. The farms average 
from three to five acres. Even these 
small farms are made up of many 
scattered patches, a result of subdi- 
viding the land among the farmers’ 
sons. Many farmers have no land at 
all but work as tenants and laborers. 

“There are no fences. Crop yields 
are low. Water is scarce. 

“We think that we have helped 
these farmers. At first they were sus- 
picious. But they were willing to try 
little things, such as an improved 
plow, better seed, a new method of 
threshing. They tested the growing 
of legume crops to improve the soil, 
the making of compost of village 
waste, the cleaning of the villages 
and the making of simple latrines. 
Later they began to work together to 
build roads. They have built their 
own schools, formed cooperatives to 











Area (square miles) 
Population 


Miles of railroad 


Number of tractors 





SOME STATISTICS FOR BACKGROUND 


Population per square mile 
Average size of farm (acres) 4 


Avg. yearly income per person 
Avg. length of life (years) 27 67 


India’s chief resources: 
cash crops—cotton, tea, jute; minerals—coal, manganese, 
gold, iron; livestock—200,000,000 cattle; manufactures— 
cotton and jute weaving, steel, cement. 
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food crops—rice, millet, wheat; 
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buy seed, fertilizer, plows, simple 
medicines, insecticides, and such. 

“Ram Gopal, one of our farmer 
friends, increased the per-acre yield 
of potatoes from 113 to over 600 
bushels. The proceeds from the sale 
of one acre of potatoes from his 
three-acre farm provided cash to 
build a brick home, the first his fam- 
ily had ever owned. This house con- 
tains a shop, for which Mr. Gopal 
collects 20 rupees rent each month, 
half as much as he could earn were 
he to work full time ona salary. A 
new house, clear of debt, and a busi- 
ness investment yielding half a full- 
time salary—all from one year's 
potato crop! 

“Some people opposed the plowing 
under of green legume crops on re- 
ligious grounds. They felt it a sin to 
destroy the plants before they had 
finished their growth. But people can 
find a way. One man pointed out, ‘It 
is a sin, to be sure; but it is a greater 
sin to starve one’s family and cattle. 
Let us accept the lesser of the two 
evils.’ 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 

“Nine of every ten people in rural 
India are unable to read or write. 
Now village people are learning that 
they can have their own schools. 
They may be held under the trees, 
or outside at night by the dim light 
of kerosene lanterns. I was at such 
a school three weeks ago. There were 
no chairs, no paper, no pencils. Fa- 
ther and son sat learning together. 
Each person smoothed the dust be- 
fore him and wrote with his finger in 
the dust. In such schools they learn 
to read and write in a month. In 
three months they can do simple 
sums. They also learn simple im- 
proved agriculture, sanitation, and 
health. 

“All of these developments are be- 
ing done on the same principles de- 
scribed by Dr. Henry Bennett, ad- 
ministrator of the Point Four pro- 
gram: ‘Start with the people where 
they are; help them to use what they 
have; but help them to help them- 
selves.” 


Recently the New York Herald Trib- 
une Forum launched an international 
“community exchange” program. Un- 
der this program Amar Singh, a 25- 
year-old Indian farmer chosen by Mr. 
Holmes, spent two months last fall in 
Carroll County, Georgia. In the next 
column you'll see what he told the 
Herald Tribune Forum about his visit 
to the United States. 


A Farmer 
from India 


Looks at 


Here’s Amar Singh’s story of his ex- 
periences in Georgia. 


“4 NE of the first Sundays, I went 

up in a plane to get a look at 
Carroll County from the air. It is 
hilly country, like India’s ravine land, 
but much more fertile, much greener, 
and the clay soil is red instead of 
brown. There were separate farms, 
instead of clusters of mud houses in 
villages like we have in India. And 
there were so many roads—whole 
networks of them! 

“More than half the land is in pas- 
ture. This surprised me. We can't 
afford pastures in India. Farms are 
too small, and we have too many 
people to feed. We have to use all 
our land for crops that give us food 
for ourselves and fodder for our cat- 
tle at the same time. 

“If we only had more industry in 
India, that would take surplus people 
off the land. We could have bigger 
farms and more economical ones, be- 
cause we could use machines. 

“The Indian farmer is a good 
farmer. He just doesn’t have enough 
land to work with. If an American 
farmer had to live and feed his whole 
family from our average holding he 
would starve to death. 

“People in America seem to think 
a mule is slow. They are really very 
fast. I tried to follow a mule with a 
plow and he nearly got me out of 
breath. Mules are three or four times 
faster than the bullocks we use in 
India. 

“India has been an agricultural 
country for the last 2,000 years at 
least. And our land hasn’t eroded at 
such a high rate as the land I have 
seen in America that has only been 
used 100 years. Our people with a 
bullock plow only scratch the soil 
about three or four inches deep. That 
means the layer of humus that has 
washed off is very thin. And we also 


the U.S. 


have a habit of 
putting dikes 
around every 
field. 

“So I didn’t get 
too enthusiastic 
about all the me- 
chanical farming 
methods I saw. 

B kee in on. ‘- ¥. Herald Tribune Forum 
bee pos = Br fey Sage 
fertilizer, your rich land may keep on 
producing food for two or three hun- 
dred years yet. But I wonder what it 
will be like in 2000 years? 

“In India I hunt a lot. So I was 
glad when a man in Carroll County 
offered to take me hunting. But when 
I asked what we were going to shoot 
and he said ‘squirrels’ I thought it 
was rather funny. In India we shoot 
rogue elephants, tigers, and panthers. 
When the squirrel came it was so 
quick I missed my shot. Squirrels are 
a lot harder to shoot than tigers. 


SEGREGATION PROBLEM 

“Even with my dark skin, there 
were no doors closed to me. 

“India has a problem of segrega- 
tion, too. But I think we are helping 
our untouchables [see p. 10] learn 
how to fight for their rights better 
than you are helping your Negroes. 
There are laws in India forbidding 
the segregation of untoucl.ables. 
Your problem is harder than ours be- 
cause we are the same color as the 
untouchables. 

“I think the people like those I met 
in Carroll County are the kindest, 
the most broadminded, and the most 
sincere people in the world. And the 
single thing that impressed me most 
was the way they work together. 
One reason is the leadership in the 
community. India needs lots of good 
local and village leaders, too. Maybe 
the way it’s done in Carroll County 
is a good way to deve'op them.” 
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Can India Catch Up 
With the 20th Century? 


N ONE of India’s new govern- 
ment buildings is this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Do it now! I am not interested in 
excuses for delays. I am interested 
only in things done. Nehru.” 

In India the 20th century rubs el- 
bows with the 14th. Most of the 
people live as their ancestors did 
hundreds of years ago. But India’s 
leaders are trying to make their an- 
cient land into a modern nation. 


Land for the Landless 

Only three out of 10 Indian farm- 
ers own the land they work. The rest 
rent land from landowners. Many 
big landowners don’t even use all 
their land—though India needs to 
raise all the food she can get to keep 
famine away. 

Nearly half of India’s states have 
passed laws to buy unused land and 
divid it among landless farmers. 
Landowners said these laws inter- 
fered with their rights. Courts ruled 
that the laws violated India’s new 
constitution. Land reform stalled. 

Last summer the national assem- 
bly stepped in. It passed a law de- 
claring that the states’ land reform 
program is legal. The buying and 
dividing of land has begun. 


Equal Rights 


Meet Rup Nishtar—an “untanch- 
able.” Until recently his children 
were not welcome at the village 


school. He could not use the village 
well. He could not enter a Hindu 
temple. His very shadow supposedly 
contaminated high-caste Hindus. 
Now India has passed laws forbid- 
ding discrimination against the 40,- 
000,000 untouchables. A new law 
last summer opened government 
schools to students of all races, 
castes, and religions. But “untouch- 
ables” still have a hard time in many 
parts of India. 

Rup’s wife would get new rights 
under proposed changes in Hindu 
marriage rules. Nehru and his sup- 
porters want laws giving women of 
India the right to get divorces and 
inherit property. Another change 
would forbid Hindu men to have 
more than one wife apiece. Many 
Hindus object to tampering with 
ancient religious customs. These pro- 
tests have delayed action. But the 
“women’s rights” plan is expected to 
come up again when India’s new 


legislature (see p. 7) meets. 
Twilight of the Maharajahs 


The Wali of Swat—the Nawab of 
Bhopal—the Bong of Wong! These 
are some of the strange-sounding 
titles of India’s 562 princes. When 
the British ruled India, these princes 
had their own little kingdoms, which 
covered a third of the country. After 
India became independent, the gov- 
ernment took over their domains. 
The princes kept their titles and for- 


tunes. Most of them get a pension 
from the government. A few of these 
unemployed princes have entered 
government service. One is the Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar, one of India’s 
most distinguished representatives at 
the United Nations. 
Red Gangs 

India has only a tiny Communist 
party. But the Communists are very 
busy telling Indians that Russia is a 
wonderful place and that Uncle Sam 
wants to run the world. In some 
places, armed Communist bands 
have fought policé and soldiers. In- 
dia has cracked down hard. A special 
law permits the government to jail, 
without trial, a person who plots 
revolution. More than 1,000 Red 
leaders are in prison under this law. 


Wanted: More Goods 

Last summer India set to work on 
a Five Year Plan. It will cost three 
billion dollars. Wild rivers from the 
mountains will be channeled for irri- 
gating crops. Generators will turn out 
electric power. Roads, railways, and 
merchant ships will be built. The 
government also wants more indus- 
tries to turn out aluminum, steel, 
cement, autos, engines, and ma- 
chinery. 

India can’t do the job alone. She 
is getting some funds from other 
British Commonwealth nations. The 
U. S. gave large supplies of wheat 
during a famine last spring. Our gov- 
ernment sends farm and mine experts 
to India under our Point Four Pro- 
gram (see p. 8). Last month Stand- 
ard- Vacuum Oil Company an- 
nounced plans to build a $35,000,000 
oil refinery in India. It will be India’s 
first big refinery—and the first big in- 
vestment in the Republic of India by 
a U. S. company. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 24. 





t reae 
COURTYARD OF A VILLAGE HOME: The women are wearing saris. They 
pull the ropes to spin the dasher in the copper butter churn. Note cattle 


GLAMOROUS INDIA. A maharajah in Unit 1? 
his palace. The Republic has taken - YOUNG INDIA AT SCHOOL: Note picture of Gandhi at left. The class con- 
away the princes’ governing powers. tains boys only. They sit crosslegged on floor and copy words on slates. 


Wor! ne 


Tnited World Films 
British Information Rervices HINDU RELIGION: Four fifths of India’s 
INDUSTRIAL !NDIA: A tin-plate mill. India has one of the world’s largest people ure Hindus. Thousonds of holy 
stee! mills. Weaving cotton and jute are chief manufacturing industries. men spend their lives in prayer. 
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( IOLA 
UNIT 


Can India Find 
a ‘Middle Way” 
between East and West? 

















Herbleck in Washington Post 
They’re saying to Nehru: “It’s not perfect, but it’s the only world we've got.” 
Many Americans feel Nehru is “up in the clouds” and not realistic in trying to 
be neutral in the “cold war” between the Soviet bloc and Western democracies. 








Little tn Nashville Tennessean 
Nehru looks worried to see India’s neighbor, Tibet, under Red China’s control. 


N world affairs, India has charted 

a lonely course. She is trying to 
steer between both sides in the “cold 
war.” 

INDIA AND THE U. S. are, in 
population, the largest nations of the 
free world. But they don’t see eye- 
to-eye in world affairs. 

Many people in the United States 
are impatient at India’s attitude in 
the United Nations. These people 
think India should take a stronger 
stand against communism. India 
wants to have the Chinese Commu- 
nist government join the United Na- 
tions. The U. S. backs the Chinese 
Nationalists (who hold Formosa) as 
the legal government of China. 

India approved the U. N. decision 
to fight the Communists in Korea. 
Some Indian medical men are work- 
ing with the U. N. army there. But 
India has refused to send any armed 
forces to Korea. 

INDIA AND RED CHINA are 
next-door neighbors. Last year Red 
China’s armies conquered Tibet. 
This great highland region lies just 
across the Himalaya Mountains from 
northern India. India wants Red 
China to be in the U. N. But India’s 
government is nervous about having 
Communist troops so close to India’s 
borders. 

INDIA AND PAKISTAN are the 
“Siamese twins” of Asia. Their terri- 
tories fit together like pieces of a jig- 
saw puzzle. Their people are of the 
same race. Their way of life and lan- 
guage is similar. Pakistan’s farms 
raise food needed in India. Indian 
factories make goods needed in 
Pakistan. 


THE KASHMIR PROBLEM 


Pakistan and India have been 
quarreling ever since their “twin” 
birth in 1947. The most serious quar- 
rel is over Kashmir. Kashmir is a 
lovely highland region in the far 
north of India. About 77 per cent of 
the Kashmir people are Moslems. 
Most of the people of Pakistan are 
Moslems. But, when the British left 
India, a Hindu prince was ruling 
Kashmir. He turned Kashmir over to 
the government of India. 

This led to six months of war be- 
tween Indian troops and Moslem 
tribesmen aided by Pakistan forces. 


(Continued on page 24) 








A Workbook Page for the Unit on India 
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N. ¥. Times 





1. A MAP-STORY 
Fill in the blanks. 
Two nations on the map, (1) __—. and (2) 
lle , both want possession of (3)__, 
an area w hich adjoins them both on the north. In this 


disputed area, the map shows a (4)______ line, 
drawn by the U. N. to separate troops of the two quar- 
reling nations. Communist-controlled regions named on 


(6) and 


British Commonwealth member- 





the map are (5) 
i — 


shown on the map are (8)_____, 


and (10) 


nations 
;_) — aed . A country 
that adjoins India on the east is (11) 
The capital of India is (12) 


of Pakistan is (13)_ If you flew from 
Madras to Karachi, you would travel in a generally 


) a= 


tween the two parts of Pakistan is about (15) 
miles. 


. The capital 


__. direction. The shortest distance be- 


ll. INDIA’S PROBLEMS 
Write the letter of the carrect choice in blank space. 
—1. The size of the average farm in India, compared 


with a U. S. farm, is: (a) much larger; (b) much 
smaller; (c) about the same. 


__2. To India, the monsoon is important because: (a) 
it is a religious holy day; (b) it cools India during 
the hot summer; (c) it provides rainfall for crops. 

—3. Which is incorrect? (a) Most of India’s people 
can read and write; (b) sanitary and health con- 
ditions in India need improvement; (c) India’s 
princes and maharajas no longer have much 
power. 

. On most of the farms in India you could expect 
to see: (a) oxen and cattle as work animals; (b) 
machines doing most of the work; (c) large brick 
farmhouses with radios and running water. 

. The political party controlling India’s government 
is: (a) Congress Party; (b) Moslem League; 
(c) Communist Party. : 


iil. INDIA TODAY 
Write T or F in the blank space if the statement is 
true or false. Write O if it is an opinion. 
—1. Women have the right to vote in the current elec- 
tion in India. 
2. Most of the Indian people are of the Moslem faith 
in religion. 
3. Kashmir rightfully belongs to India rather than 
Pakistan. 
. Most of the Kashmir people are Moslems, like 
the people of Pakistan. 
5. Kashmir should be under U. N. control until a 
final vote is taken on the future of Kashmir. 
. Jawaharlal Nehru is the government leader of 
India. 
. India and Pakistan ought to settle their quarrel | 
and increase trade with each other. 
. Pakistan and India are members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 
9. India’s new constitution forbids discrimination 
against “untouchables.” 
—10. The caste system ought to be abolished in India. 


IV. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON! 

On what points of foreign policy do India and the 
U. S. differ? Should these differences influence us in 
deciding how much Point Four or other economic aid to 
give to India? 

















If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: Question |, 2 points for each item; Question Ii, 
4 points for each item; Question Ill, 5 points for each item Total, 100. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* * 
ky * 


i AMS “Minute Men” of Radio 


sas floods this summer. Robert 

Hudson, 17, was sitting at his 
home-made short-wave radio set in 
his Marietta, Georgia, home. Sudden- 
ly over his earphones crackled the 
code letters QRR—the radio signal of 
distress! 

It was another radio amateur, call- 
ing from Kansas. Regular communi- 
cations in the flood area were 
“drowned out” or overloaded. Would 
Bob help relay and deliver emer- 
gency messages? 

Bob signaled that he was ready. 
For two days and three nights he 
stayed at his station. He flashed in- 
formation to and from the flood 
areas. He passed messages along to 
other radio amateurs across the U. S. 


[’ happened during the great Kan- 


90,000 U. S. Hams 


| Teen-ager Hudson is a “ham.” 

Hams are hobbyists who build and 
operate their own short-wave radio 
§ stations at home. The U. S. has about 
/ 90,000 hams—more than any other 
» nation. 

If your living-room radio has short- 
wave, you can hear hams at work. 
They talk to one another by voice 
or Morse code. They use special ra- 
dio channels set aside for them by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The FCC is the U. S. Gov- 
ernment agency that makes rules for 
use of radio waves. 

Most of the time, hams just have 
fun. They tinker with their sets, and 
“gab” with each other over the air. 
Some build radio “stations” in their 
cars. Others have “handy-talkies”— 
two-way sets they can carry in their 
hands. 

But in time of flood, fire, hurri- 
cane, disasters of all kinds, hams get 
down to serious business. Those on 
the spot send out all sorts of emer- 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 24. 


gency messages. Others stand by to 
relay or deliver all messages they 
hear. 

Hams accept no payment for the 
messages they deliver. It’s their serv- 
ice to the public. 

Many hams belong to the Amateur 
Radio Emergency Corps. This group 
specializes in emergency service. 

Ed Wolf, 15-year-old sophomore at 
Fairport (N. Y.) Central School, is 
a ham member of the New York 
civil defense organization. 

Last fall Ed heard a brother ham 
in Brighton, N. Y., radio-ing for help 
in sending urgent messages. Gas ex- 
plosions had just wrecked 44 homes 
in Brighton. Ed and other hams 
worked at top speed putting through 
disaster messages. 

Many times Ed has handled mes- 
sages from G. I.’s wounded in the 
Korean War. These messages are de- 
livered—ham to ham—halfway across 
the world from military hospitals in 
Japan to soldiers’ families in the U. S. 

High-schooler Ed Wolf says: “Get- 


ting a ham license is well worth the 
effort. A whole new world of experi- 
ence opens up to you. You can ‘chew 
the rag’ with new friends and fellow 
hams all over the country. You can 
contact hams at the far corners of 
the earth. Best of all, ham radio gives 
you practical experience for a career 
in electronics.” 
How to Be a Ham 

It's easier to become a ham now 
than ever before. This summer the 
FCC began issuing a new kind of 
ham license—the Novice License. To 
get it you must: (1) demonstrate 
that you can send and receive mes- 
sages in Morse code at a rate of five 
words per minute; (2) pass a short 
exam on radio theory and Govern- 
ment rules concerning ham activity. 

With a Novice License, you can go 
on the air. But to stay there, you 
must earn a_higher-class license 
within a year. Ham licenses have no 
age limits. At least two hams (Jean 
Hudson, Laurel, Del., and Bobby 
Clute, Chicago, Ill.) made the grade 
when just eight years old. 

For the “inside story” on how to be 
a ham, write the American Radio Re- 
lay League, West Hartford 7, Con- 
necticut. 

Ham Lingo 


CQ—let’s talk 

GA—go ahead 

73—best regards 

88—love and kisses 

30—the end 

CUL—see you later 

OM—old man (any male ham) 
YL—young lady (ham’s girl friend) 
X-YL—ex-young lady (ham’s wife) 


Amertean Radio Relay League 


This is ham radio station WIRWS. John Cann, West Hartford, Conn., operates 
the one-tube transmitter and receiver. Note cal!-letter cards of other ham stations. 
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This page is Part 1 of Semester Review Test. Part 2 is on pages 
16-17. Part 3 is on page 18. Total score for all four pages, 100. 


Semester Review Test 


Questions are based on material in World Week, Sept. 19, 
1951 through Jan. 9, 1952. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


In front of each blank (except in question 13) is the first letter of the 


name of the person, place, or agency rep 





ted by a pict Fill 


in the rest of the name or answer the question. Each counts 2. Total 30. 


WORLD NEWSMAKERS 


1. France’s Foreign 
minister proposed a 
Evropean coal - steel 
plan named for him. 


s a 


2. This man from Mex- 
ico is presiding at the 
U.N. Assembly meet- 


ing in Paris, France. 


P N 


PROBLEMS OF THE U. N. 


6. The “R” in IRO (a 
U. N. agency which 
recently finished its 
work) stands for— 


R 


IN THE U. S. 


11. He is a member 
of President Truman’s 
cabinet, in charge of 
our foreign policy. 


————————— 

















7. Name this penin- 
sula. (Here’s a hint: 
which direction is 
north on this map?) 


3. British - controlled 4. He leads an inter- 
oil fields were nation- national army formed 
alized after he be- to defend Europe in 
came tran‘s premier. case of Red attock. 


8. and 9. The U. S. admiral (left) and the Communist 
general are the chief negotiators in talks concerning 
the peninsula you na+ved in qvestion 7. Name U. N. 
spokesman in left blank, Red delegate at right. 


) . __—E—— 


14. The “red feather” 


12. and 13. On the left blank below, name the great 
river that drains the region marked by the broken 
line. On the blonk at right, name any one of the 
states that lies along the course of this great river. 


_——————EEE 


is the symbol of com- 
munity fund - raising 


campaign known as— 


c _—— 


World War I! 
and is now Briti 











10. Name the India 
region marked “?”— 
subject of ao dispute 
now before the U. N. 


15. As the Mutual Se- 
curity Administrator, 
he distributes U. S$. 
aid to our ollies. 


Score 











PART 2 OF SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 





A Quick Look at Our World of 1952 


Answer any five of the six groups of questions on pages 16-17. Each 
group counts 10 points. Total score for pages 16-17, 50 points. 











be io U. s. s. R. 


and Py f = 


° oS TZ = 2 
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MILES 





1. EXPLOSIVE MIDDLE EAST 
Fill in blanks with numbers from 
the map. Each counts 1. Total 10. 
has been invited to join 
NATO. 
and are important 
oil-producing countries. 
One country that does NOT belong 


to the Arab League is 





= is a region jointly controlled 


by Britain and by No. 
are 


Most of the people in 
of the Jewish religion. 
has seized the British-con- 
trolled oil industry of the nation. 
One country in which most of the 


people are Moslems is 


__ is the largest in population 
of the Arab League countries. 








1. EUROPE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


If the statement is true, write the letter T in the blank 
space. If it is false, write the letter F. If the statement is 
n opinion, write the letter O. Each. counts 1. Total 10. 


1. 


Our allies in Europe say they need more money 
from Uncle Sam to help carry out rearmament 
without wrecking their economic systems. 


. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s army is 


already larger than the combined forces of Russia 
and her satellites. 


. Europe would be better off if a “United States of 


Europe” were created. 


. Western and Eastern Germany are about equal in 


population, area, agriculture, industry, and min- 
eral wealth. 


. Stalin’s aim is to put the whole world under Com- 


munist rule. 


. Control of the Suez Canal and of the Anglo-Egyp- 


tian Sudan are the chief issues in the dispute 
between Egypt and Britain. 


. NATO leaders have approved Greece and Turkey 


for membership in NATO. 


. Congress should give more financial help to Spain 


if Spain gives us military bases. 


9. Communist Yugoslavia is not on friendly terms 


with Communist Russia. 


—10. Most parts of the British Empire and Common- 


wealth have gained increased self-government 
during the past 25 years. 
Score. 


ill. NAMES 
Do you know these men and places? In the bldnk in 


Score. 


IN THE NEWS 


front of each name in Group A, write the number of the 
description in Group B which fits best. Each counts 1. 
Total 10. 


= 
pal 


a 


Group A 


a. Panmunjom 


. Andrei Vishinsky 


>. Philip Murray 


. Matthew B. Ridgway 


», Palais de Chaillot 


Konrad Adenauer 
Alcide de Gasperi 
Anthony Eden 
Ruhr 


—j. Jawaharlal Nehru 


~ 


ID Ut to 


ooo 


Group B 


. Commander of U. N. forces in Korea 

. Britain’s foreign secretary 

. Location of Korean war truce talks 

. President of C. I. O. and Steelworkers union 


Chief German industrial region 
Chief Russian delegate to the United Nations 


. Meeting place of the U. N. General Assembly in 


Paris, France 


. Leader of India’s government 
. Italian prime minister 
. Head of West German government 


a 











CRUX OF BRITAIN'S TRADE PROBLEM 





In the past year, the gap Between Britain's exports 
and her imports has widened as the chart below shows. 
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Yardley in Baltimore Sun 


IV. CARTOON STORY 


Read the cartoon and fill in the blanks. Each counts 2. 
Total 10. 


The “wedding” that Uncle Sam is urging is 
One of his reasons for trying to 


One of 








hurry up the “wedding” is 
the factors that are delaying the “wedding” is 
. The man with the bulldog is the symbol 


of the nation, Of these 
three titles, the one that best fits this cartoon is: (a) 
“Jilted at the altar”; (b) “Europe has no time to waste”; 
(c) “Troubles in the U. N.” (Underline your choice of 
title. ) 





Score. 


New York Times 


V. BRITAIN’S TRADE PROBLEM 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
NS if there is not sufficient information in the graph to 
show whether the statement is true or false. Each counts 
2. Total 10. 


—1. The dollar value of Britain’s exports was greater 
than the value of imports for the period covered 
by the chart. 

2. The gap between exports and imports was smaller 
in 1950 than in early 1951. 

3. With the help of U. S. loans, Britain will wipe out 
the dollar gap in 1952. 

. In June, 1951, the dollar value of British imports 

was $1,000,000. 

5. The graph indicates that Britain’s trade problem 
is selling less to other countries than she buys 
from them. 





Vi. A TRIPTO EUROPE 


Fill each blank with a number 
from the map. Each counts 2. Total 
10. 


a. __This country’s government 
wants to join with Germany and 
others to form a “European army.” 

. __The U. S., France, and Britain 
plan to give this region more 
self-government. 

. __This region (Benelux) is work- 
ing toward economic union. 

. __The Conservative party recent- 
ly won an important election here. 

. __This is a city occupied by the 
“Big Four” powers. 











Score____ Score for pp. 16-17_. : 


ee ee en ee) a, ae! 








What’s Doing in the U. S. 


This is part 3 of Semester Review Test. Answer any two of the following 


three groups of questions. Each group counts 10. Total for this page, 20. 





“DIVIDE AND. 
CONQUER", 








Carmack in Chris stian Science Monitor 


1, CARTOON STORY 


Fill in the blanks and underline correct phrase in 


parentheses. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


The man at left represents ei See 
The man in uniform stands for the bloc of 


. The man at left 
enemy ) 


nations 
dominated by 


considers the man with the club as s the (ally; 
of the man in uniform, The man at left has a plan, 


known as __- SCS sfor fighting world 
poverty. A good title for this cartoon would be 
(“A weapon that may defeat both of them”; “Big Three 
peace conference”; “You stay on your side—I'll stay 
on mine” ). 

Score 


ll. NEWS OF THE NATION 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
next to each statement. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


__l. Since the Korean War began, living costs (a) 
dropped; (b) remained unchanged; (c) rose. 

__2. Recent atomic tests in Nevada indicated that: 
(a) atomic weapons are not practical; (b) Russia 
knows all about our atomic weapons; (c) new types of 
atomic weapons are being developed. 

__3. John Foster Dulles helped frame the peace treaty 
with (a) Japan; (b) Germany; (c) Austria. 


—_4. The permanent home of the United Nations is in 
(a) Paris; (b) Moscow; (c) New York City. 
__5. A number of Government employees lost their jobs 
during investigation of scandals in the (a) F.B.L.; (b) 
Internal Revenue Bureau; (c) Federal Reserve Board. 
__6. Most of U. S. foreign aid funds have gone to 
(a) Western Europe; (b) Asia; (c) Africa. 
__7. The U. S. signed a Pacific Defense Reet with 
(a) China; (b) Australia; (c) Korea. 
ok The man who is generally considered om Repub- 
lican leader in the U. S. Senate is (a) Harry Truman; 
(b) Wayne Morse; (c) Robert A. Taft. ‘ 
_9. General James Van Fleet is chief of (a) U. S. 
Eighth Army in Korea; (b) NATO forces; (c) the plan 
for universal military training. 

10. The new baseball commissioner is (a) Casey 
Stengel; (b) Joe DiMaggio; (c) Ford Frick. 


Score- 


lil, OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

Using the chart below as your guide, mark each of 
the following statements T (for true), F (for false), or 
NS (if there is not sufficient information in the chart 
to tell whether the statement is true or false). Each 
counts 2. Total 10. 


__l. There are more elementary than high school stu- 
dents in the U. S. 

_2. The total of adults taking part in school activities 
(as students, teachers, etc.) is greater than the total of 
school children enrolled. 

__3. The number of high school students is increasing. 
__4. There are nearly four times as many elementary 
students as high school students in the U. S. 

5. Nearly half the population of the nation is taking 
part in some phase of school activities. 


Score Score for page 18_____~ 





in U.S. Schools 
1951-52 Estimates 


Students: 
elementary 24,468,000 

high school 6,168,000 
higher education 2,225,000 
other schools 260,000 
Total 33,121,000 

In adult education 30,000,000 
Total 63,121,000 
teachers 1,164,658 

school board 
members 
Parent-Teacher 
Assn. members 


320,189 


6,589,516 











Total score for Semester Review Test_______ 





The Ten Biggest 
U.S. News Stories 
of 1952 


A LOOK AHEAD 


WE DON’T pretend to be proph- 
ets. But events in 1951 have 
spotlighted some U. S. issues of 
1952. Keep your eyes on the follow- 
ing important subjects. (We did not 
try to arrange them in order of im- 
portance. ) 


1. INFLATION: How much fur- 
ther will prices rise? 

Since the Korean War began a 

year and a half ago, the cost of living 
(according to Government figures ) 
has gone up about 10 per cent. The 
Government's program of wage and 
price control may get a stiff test this 
year. Prices are likely to keep rising. 
How fast and how far? 
2. ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION: 
Can we turn out enough arms for 
defense without making hardships 
for everyday civilian life? 

Recently a Senate committee head- 
ed by Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas studied the U. S. rearmament 
program. It is “dangerously behind 
schedule,” the committee declared. 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
replied that defense industry took 
most of 1951 to make designs, get 
tools together, and let contracts. De- 
fense production will swing into high 
gear this year, he said. Some civilian 
goods may become scarcer. 

3. MILITARY: Will all teen-age 
boys face military training? 

Last fall a commission set up by 
Congress proposed six months’ mili- 
tary training for every able-bodied 
boy in the age group 18 to 20. The 
first group of 60,000 boys would go 
into training next July. Congress 
must now pass on this plan. Will it be 
adopted? 

4. TAXES: Will Congress raise 
taxes again? 

Since last April Uncle Sam has 


been spending more than he has 
taken in. The national debt is about 
$260,000,000,000—near the wartime 
peak. Although Congress increased 
taxes last year, Uncle Sam is expect- 
ed to go “into the red” by $7,500,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000 for the 
year ending June 30. The deficit may 
be two or three times larger in the 
following year — unless Congress 
again increases taxes. 


5. CORRUPTION: Will Unele 
Sam succeed in “cleaning house” 
of Federal employees who have 
failed their trust? 

The subject of Federal taxes re- 
minds us of the scandals in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Uncle 
Sam’s tax collector, as well as in other 
branches of the Government. Presi- 
dent Truman is setting up a special 
investigation into corruption in the 
Federal Government. 

6. THE PRESIDENCY: Who'll be 
in the White House next year? 

This year we elect a President. 
Who will be nominated at the major 
parties’ conventions in Chicago this 
summer? Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio and Governor Earl Warren of 
California want the Republican nom- 
ination. Will General Eisenhower 
run? Will President Truman seek the 
Democratic nomination? 


7. NATO: How much aid should 
we give our allies in Europe? 
Some NATO nations, including 


Detroit Free Press 
Next year we may be past the herdest part of rearmament. 
How does the cartoon help explain Stories 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 97 


Britain and France, feel their eco- 
nomic systems are being upset by 
rearmament. They say they need 
more help from Uncle Sam to keep 
going. 


8. FOREIGN AFFAIRS: How can 
we keep communism from spread- 
ing further? 

In Europe the Communists have 
gained hardly an inch of territory 
since they took over Czechoslovakia 
in 1948. But southeast Asia and the 
Middle East are weak spots. How 
can we block the Reds in Iran, the 
Arab countries, Burma, Malaya, 
Indo-China? 


9. KOREA: Can we bring lasting 
peace to Korea? 

A cease-fire in Korea will be only 
a first step toward a peace treaty. We 
shall also face the job of helping re- 
build shattered Korea and strength- 
ening it to resist communism in the 
future. 


10. EVENTS UNKNOWN 

A lot could happen to upset our 
list. For Story No. 10 we'll suggest a 
few possibilities-opening of new 
paths to peace; a new war that in- 
creases our defense problems; a new 
invention or new industry that 
changes our way of life; new United 
Nations developments. 

What are YOUR suggestions of 
other stories that may make the 


“first 10”? 
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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


Natural 





as 


Queen of the pipe lines 


salt well in Ohio. Suddenly there 

was a “whoosh!” A tower of 
flame stabbed the air. The workmen 
fled, crying, “We have drilled through 
to hell!” 

They didn’t know it, but they had 
made the first discovery of natural 
gas by drilling. That was about 100 
years ago. Their “surprise” gas well 
laid the foundation for what is today 
one of the fastest-growing American 
industries. Within your lifetime this 
industry has shot up with a “whoosh” 
like that of a big gusher coming in. 

Natural gas production has risen 
by more than three times over in the 
past 10 years and is still going up. 

Fifteen million homes burn nat- 
ural gas for cooking or home heat. 

The length of natural gas pipe 
lines (including both long-distance 
and local distribution lines) is far 
greater than the mileage of all U. S. 
railroads. 

After coal and oil, natural gas is 
the chief U. S. source of energy. 

Producing gas wells number in the 
tens of thousands. 


Gees workmen were drilling a 


Natural gas is a strange sort of re- 
source. You can’t see it. You can’t 
hold it in your hand. It’s about as 
light as the air itself (which is also 
a gas). It has practically no smell. It 
hides in the pores of rocks. It is very 
inflammable. 

Like oil and coal, natural gas was 
formed from decay of plants and ani- 
mals that lived millions of years ago. 
As Senator Tom Connally of Texas 
once remarked: “Oil is just tough- 
ened-up gas, and coal is just oil in 
hardened form.” Scientists know how 
to make oil and gas from coal, and 
how to make oil from natural gas. 
A factory in Brownsville, Texas, is 
making synthetic petroleum from 
gas right now. 

Natural gas is a raw material for 
making other chemicals, such as am- 
monia products. Two pounds of car- 
bon black (which is soot from 
burning natural gas) doubles or 
triples the life of an auto tire. 

But natural gas is used mostly as 
fuel. It burns with a hot, clean flame. 
(And there are no ashes to haul out 
afterwards.) Most fuels have more 


than doubled in price since 1940. 
Natural gas prices haven't risen 
much. 

You often find natural gas without 
oil. But you hardly ever strike an oil 
well without finding natural gas 
mixed in. About a third of U. S. nat- 
ural gas production is from oil wells. 
The gas gives the big push necessary 
to spurt the oil out of the well. About 
17 per cent of all gas produced in 
the U. S. goes back into oil wells to 
push up more oil. 

Another 13 per cent of gas pro- 
duced goes to waste. Only 15 years 
ago, at least 20% was wasted. In fact, 
for a long time natural gas wasn’t 
much more than a waste product. It 
had no use except in cities near nat- 
ural gas fields. In these places gas 
was so cheap that gas-burning street 
lights were left burning all day long. 
In oil fields, gas from the wells was 
usually just set afire to get rid of it. 

One expert called the natural gas 
business an “idiot business that 
waited and wasted until steel men 
developed the pipe to transport it 
economically.” 

In the 1920s the right pipe was 
developed. It was seamless and 
welded. It could stand great pres- 
sures. It could carry gas great dis- 
tances. 

The chief natural-gas producing 
region is in the south: Texas, Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Mississippi. From 
there, giant pipe lines reach out like 
giant fingers across the nation. The 
only major regions not yet’served by 
long-distance pipe lines are the Pa- 
cific Northwest and New England. 
New England will get its first pipe 


line soon. 


SOURCES OF ENERGY IN U. S. (in percentage—whole pie equals 100%) 


1944 


1950 
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Flyer 


flying airplanes ever since he 

was 16 years old. At present he 
pilots a United Air Lines DC-6 be- 
tween New York City and Denver, 
Colorado. His crew includes a co- 
pilot, an engineer, and two steward- 
esses. The plane can carry 52 pas- 
sengers. 

Bob was born in Sumner, Okla- 
homa, in 1905. He went to Stillwater 
(Okla. ) H. S. and then to Oklahoma 
A. and M., where he went out for 
basketball and wrestling. 


Bob’s First Plane 


When he was 16 years old, Bob 
took all his savings and bought an 
old airplane for $480. A pilot prom- 
ised him free flying lessons. The les- 


(Ping Bob Dawson has been 


sons lasted just two hours and 35— 


minutes. Then Bob started carrying 
passengers. The old plane had almost 
no flying instruments, and the speed 
gauge was in French (which Bob 
couldn’t read). Bob followed roads 
and railways to keep his bearings. 
The top speed was 55 miles an hour. 
Sometimes Bob couldn’t keep up 
with the cars on the highway below. 

When Bob was 19 years old he 
eloped with his bride in his airplane. 
They secretly met at the airport at 
dawn. When they got to the plane, 
10 people were waiting for rides in 
the plane, at $20 a ride. Business was 
so good—as more passengers came— 
that the bride waited while Bob flew 
passengers ‘until after 10 a.m. Then 


* the couple took off for the 90-mile. 


trip to Oklahoma City. Along the 
way Bob had to put the plane down 
in fields twice t6 clean the spark 
plugs. 

Bob organized one of the first 
scheduled airlines in the U. S. He 
had three airplanes flying between 


United Air Lines photo 


Captain Bob Dawson 


Ponca City and Tulsa, two Oklahoma 
cities. The biggest of these planes 
carried four passengers. 

In 1929 Bob started flying airmail 
for National Air Transport, which 
united with three other companies to 
form United Air Lines in 1931. Bob 
has worked with either NAT or 
United ever since. In those days 
pilots phoned farmers to ask how the 
weather was in their neighborhood 
before making flights. 

During World War II United and 
other commercial airlines did every- 
thing they could to help with the 
war effort. Soon Captain Bob Daw- 
son was flying men and materials all 
over Alaska. 

One evening he arrived at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, after.a flight from his 
base in Edmonton, Canada. Dutch 
Harbor had just been bombed by 
the Japanese and was out of anti-air- 
craft ammunition. Bob and First 
Officer M. W. Ashby loaded ammuni- 
tion at Anchorage and started for 
Dutch Harbor, 800 miles away in the 
Aleutian Islands. 


Adventure in the Sky 


The route had never been flown 
before at night. The weather was 
bad. Army planes had tried to make 
the flight in the daytime and had 
turned back. 

In addition, a Japanese aircraft 
carrier was believed to be in the 
neighborhood. So airport attendants 
at Dutch Harbor didn’t dare light up 
to help Bob land. Bob made a smooth 
landing in the dark. The commander 
at the field urged Bob to rest. 

“Not here,” Bob said. “We must 
get back. This is no place to be with 
that Japanese aircraft carrier in the 
neighborhood.” He took on fuel and 
climbed: back into the cockpit. 
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An hour later, Bob’s plane broke 
out of the overcast. Ashby nudged 
Bob and pointed downward. “There’s 
the carrier,” he said. 

Bob dropped down to a few feet 
above the water to avoid being 
spotted and attacked by planes from 
the carrier. 

Bob reached Anchorage by day- 
light. He had to take off again im- 
mediately with a load of radio equip- 
ment and men. When he returned to 
Anchorage that night, Bob had 48 
hours of continuous flight duty. 

Later in the war Bob flew United 
Air Lines planes from San Francisco 
to Brisbane, Australia. The 8,000- 
mile route was new to Bob and other 
United pilots. Sometimes the landing 
fields were strewn with the wrecks 


of Japanese and American planes ~ 


downed in battle. 
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No wonder Bob thinks his present : 
assignment of flying passengers be- | 


tween New 
“routine” flying. United Air Lines 


pays Bob Dawson $15,000 a year and © 


York and Denver is ~ 


he makes one round trip every five | 


days. 
Job Requirements 

Physical standards for airplane 
pilots are high. Airline captains must 
have a commercial or an airline 
transport license. Airlines want pilots 
to have a high school education or 
better. College men are preferred. 
Personality, temperament, and ap- 
pearance are also considered. Tall 
men are preferred. 

The beginning pilot must be 
young. Usually he starts as co-pilot. 
After two years of successful flying, 
a co-pilot may be advanced to cap- 
tain. Competition for jobs is likely to 
continue, although a slow growth in 
employment is expected. 

“Tell young men interested in be- 
coming pilots to join the U. S. Air 
Force,” Bob Dawson advised us. 
“That is a good way to get all-around 
training free. Also, tell them to take 
as many math courses as possible in 
high school in order to read instru- 
ments. Aeronautical engineering 
courses in college are most helpful.” 
—WiiuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 





Unusvel words in this issue are defined ond 
pronounced on page 24. 











Q. I object to 
the way our his- 
tory teacher 
“loads” us with 
homework. She 
seems to think 
that all we have 
to do is to pre- 
pare her assign- 
ments. We've 
complained about 

but she won't listen to reason. 
What can we do to get along with 
her? 


Gay Head 


A. Are you sure ‘that your teacher 
is making unreasonable demands? 
Or are you shirking your responsi- 
bility to her? Often the finer the 
teacher, the greater the demands she 
makes on herself and the greater the 
demands she makes on her students 
Both of you must carry the “load.” 
Sometimes she has as many troubles 
as you do. (It’s no pleasure to her to 
read and mark your scribblings. ) 

Teachers are just like other people. 
They're earnest and conscientious 
about the lifework they've chosen. 

Like all of us, they want to be liked. 
With the cooperation of their stu- 
dents they can do a better job of 


teaching. They have headaches and 
heartaches, just as you do. They 
have homework — and housework, 
too! 

You don’t have to bring your 
teacher an apple a day to get along 
with her. But you should treat her 
with the respect due her age, posi- 
tion, experience, and greater knowl- 
edge. 

If and when you do have a real 
difference of opinion, make an ap- 
pointment to see her. Don’t argue 
with her in front of the class, or gos- 
sip about her after class. When you 
talk to her, listen to her side thought- 
fully. Give her the facts, if you can 
produce them! She'll appreciate your 
attempt to “fix things up” and to- 
gether you can make your complaints 
a matter of ancient history. 


Q. How can you tell when a girl 
likes you—I mean, likes you a lot? 


A. If she doesn’t rush through 
your telephone calls; if she doesn't 
rave about other boys or Tony Cur- 
tis; if she never urges you ‘to intro- 
duce her to “the other boys” when 
you're at the drugstore together; if 
she invites you to dinner with her 
family; if she’s always ready when 
you call for her; if she wants her 
friends to meet you; if she remem- 
bers the date of your birthday and 
the date of the track meet you're run- 
ning in; if she enjoys walking with 
you as much as she does waltzing 


with you; if she goes to the library ~ 


to read the short story you said you 
admired; if she smiles, laughs, or 
talks more when she’s with you than 
she does with anyone else; if she 
doesn’t stop asking questions until 
she’s discovered your favorite foods, 
sports, colors, books, music; if she 
blushes when you tease her; if she 
continues to go out with you—then 
she likes you a lot! 


Q. Should a girl stand when her 
parents’ friends come into the room 
or is this considered old-fashioned? 


A. Respect and consideration for 
older people are never considered 
old-fashioned. When an older person 
comes into the room, both girls and 
boys should stand—and should re- 
main standing until the older person 
is seated. 

Among guests of your own age, 
boys rise whether the newcomer is a 
girl or a boy. 


Q. When it’s necessary to break a 
date, how should you go about it? 


A. Tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but! Then add your sin- 
cere apologies. Not showing up is 
bad manners and a manufactured 
alibi is bad politics! 


If you have a question which you would 
like to have answered in “Ask Gay 
Head,” send it to: Gay Head, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





HOW W 
YOU 


Lost and ? 
Joyce was hurrying down the cor- 
ridor on her way to gym class when 
she stumbled over something. It was 


a fountain pen, an ordinary, inex- 
pensive one. “Why it’s almost like 
the one somebody swiped off my 
desk last month,” she thought, as she 
picked it up 

Later, in study hall, she took out 
the pen and looked at it again. “The 
Lost-and-Found office will be closing 
in a few minutes. I might as well wait 
till tomorrow and see if anybody 
posts a notice about the pen being 
lost.” 

The next morning Joyce stopped 
by the bulletin board. There was no 


notice about the pen. “It’s such a 
cheap pen. Probably the owner 
doesn’t think it’s worth the time and 
trouble to make an effort to find it,” 
she reasoned. “Why shouldn't I keep 
it? It'll just replace my own that 


somebody else must be using.’ 


° ° ° 


1. What would you do? Make an 
effort to find the owner of the pen 
immediately? Wait to see if a notice 
is posted? Wait till a reward is of- 
fered? Or keep it—because people 
who lose things are careless and 
don’t deserve to have them returned; 
or because the school Lost-and- 
Found is already overflowing with 
unclaimed pens like the one you 
found; or because you've lost many 
articles yourself that were never re- 
turned; and anyway, “finders, keep- 
ers”? 

2. Does it make any difference 
that it’s only an inexpensive pen? 


Suppose you had found a wallet with 
money in it or a piece of jewelry? 

3. Why bother returning some- 
thing that isn’t yours? Because the 
owner might see you with it some- 
day? Because you know from your 
own experience that the lost article 
may mean a lot to the loser? Be- 
cause other people say returning it 
is the thing to do? Because you have 
your own standards of what is up- 
right and honest? 








Keep your camera /oaded and 
ready for prize-winning pictures! 


HAT’S good advice to every one 

of you who wants to win a prize 
in the current Scholastic-Ansco Photo- 
graphic Contest! 

Maybe you’ve noticed yourself that 
the best picture opportunities usually 
turn up when your camera is empty — 
and don’t often wait while you run 
down to the corner for a roll of film! 

The way to beat that one, of course, is 
to keep your camera loaded at all times. 


What kind of film, you wonder? Well, 
part of the business of being ready de- 
pends on being loaded with the right 
kind of film to handle almost any 
picture situation that comes along. This 
time of year, when the light is dimmer 
and days are shorter, keep your camera 
loaded with Superpan Press Film. 

You see, this high speed press-type 
roll film lets you take pictures in about 
half the light needed for “chrome” type 
films. Yes, and the advantage becomes 
even greater with photofloods or flash- 
bulbs...so you can see what a real 
“edge” Superpan Press Film gives you! 

If you want to keep loaded and ready 

Ansco Superpan Press Film makes it easier to take out- for prize-winning results this winter, 
standing pictures like this under winter light conditions. get Ansco Superpan Press Film! 





FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


42 CASH PRIZES! 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: Three Scholarships! 
Ist Prize —$50 in each division 
2nd Prize — $25 in each division 
3rd Prize — $15 in each division Plus Regional Awards! 


42 Film Awards! 


CR TAPAS. Sor Content Sypetel ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division 
Address: Scholastic-Ansco Photographic Awards, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality” 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


illiteracy (p. 8)—Inability to read 
and write. Noun. 

monsoon (p. 8)—A wind which blows 
in one direction part of the year and 
alternates with another wind blowing 
in the opposite direction in another part 
of the year; especially, the wind which 
blows from the southwest out of the 
Indian Ocean from April to October 
and brings rain to southern Asia. Noun. 

legume (p. 8)—Various types of 
clover, alfalfa, soybeans, etc., are known 
as legumes. Noun. 

compost (p. 8)—A mixture of such 
substances as peat, leaf mold, manure, 
lime, which, when decayed, is useful as 
fertilizer. Noun 

rupee (p. 8)—India’s unit of money, 
worth about 21 cents, Noun. 

humus (p. 9)—Soil formed from de- 
caying plant or animal matter. Noun. 

segregation (p. 9)—Forcing (by law 
or custom) a certain group or class of 
people to live apart from the rest of 
the community. Noun. 


caste (p. 10)—Hindus live in sepa- 
rate social groups called castes. AHindu 
is born into his parents’ caste. He is 
not supposed to marry a person of a 
different caste. Often people of the 
same caste follow the same occupation. 
Outside the castes are the “untouch- 
ables”—people without caste—who must 
often live apart from the rest of the 
community and are given only the 
dirtiest and least-paid jobs. 

novice (p. 14)—A beginner. Noun. 

national debt (p. 19)—The money 
owed by a government for money 
loaned to the government, Noun. 

deficit (p. 19)—The difference be- 
tween income and expenditure, when 
expenditure exceeds income. Noun. 


Say It Right 
Jean Monnet (p. 2)— zhiin mén né. 
Himalaya (p. 7)—hi md la ya. 
Gandhi ( p. 7)—géin dé. 
Punjab (p. 7)—piin jab. 
Jawaharlal Nehru (p. 7)—yd wa har lal 
na 160. 
Etawah (p. 8)— é ta wi. 
monsoon (p. 8)—mdn sdon. 
rupee (p. 8)—rd0 pé. 
novice (p. 14)—ndv Is. 
deficit (p. 19)—déf 1 sit. 
Aleutian (p. 21)—a la shan. 


India’s “Middle Way” 
(Continued from page 12) 


The U. N. persuaded both sides to stop 
shooting. Both sides agreed that the 
Kashmiri should have a chance to vote 
whether they want to join India or 
Pakistan. But neither side will agree to 
a vote until the other removes its troops 
from Kashmir. Peacemakers sent by the 
U. N. have failed to settle the dispute. 
The latest peacemaker, Dr. Frank P. 
Graham of North Carolina, was still 
working for an agreement as we went 
to press. Pakistan troops hold the west- 
ern edge of Kashmir (which adjoins 
Pakistan) and the northern part. India 
holds the rest, including the fertile Vale 
of Kashmir, in the southwest part of 
Kashmir. 

INDIA AND BRITAIN are friends, 
now that the British have given up con- 
trol of India. India belongs to the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. This raised a 
problem when India decided to become 
a republic—for Britain’s king, George VI, 
is king of each Commonwealth nation. 
This was settled by India’s agreement to 
consider the king as head of the Com- 
monwealth—but not as king of India. 





. Snakes found in India. 


. North America’s largest 


Let’s Travel 


By Lowell Bolyard, Aurora (West Virginia) High School 





country. 

. City in Illinois; also 
Goddess of the Dawn. 

. Northwestern state 

. Old women 

. Air rifle shot 

. Country in the British 
Isles. 

. Symbol tor samarium. 

. Rebel (slang) 

. Frogs 

. Rural Electrification 
Administration (abbr. ). 


23. Man's name. 
5. Runs Batted In (abbr.). 
. One who takes legal pro- 


ceedings in court 

. Atrican desert 

. “Seward’s Folly 

. Preposition: to 

. Since, because 

. People. 

. The dark continent. 

. Russian mountains. 

. This metal is mined in 
Bolivia. 


. Great Lake, Utah, 


. Marcus ( abbr.) 

. Pincers 

. Nahum (abbr. ). 

. Exclamation. 

. Capital of Nebraska. 

. Personal pronoun. 

. Light and quick. 

. Capital of Portugal. 

. Accustoms; hardens. 

. Yellow-brown fossil 
resins. 


. Ancient Assyrian town; 


site of famous battle won 
by Alexander the Great. 


. Compass direction 


(abbr. ). 


. Mature. 
. Do not (contraction ). 
3. Former name of capital 


of Turkey. 


. Nova Scotia. 


Vases 


. Bar. 

. Atop. 

. Search tor again. 
2. Capital of Eritrea. 

. Labrador (abbr.). 


Group otf British islands 
off the coast of Florida. 


. Belonging to the U.S.S.R. 
. Union of South Africa 


province. 


. Rich coal mining area 


between France and 
Germany (poss. ). 


. Compassionate, mercitul. 
. Mischievous boy 

. Pebbles. 

. Portuguese West Africa 

. Uproar; din. 

. Capital of Greece. 

. Incorporated (abbr. ). 

. Baked clay. 

. Slender. 

. Lumber (abbr. ). 

. National Science Board 


(abbr. ). 


. 12th letter of Greek 


alphabet. 


2. Exist. 


® Starred words refer to geography 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue, 





- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 
After reading the ‘letter written by 
Mary Lawrence and Shirley Potter 
[WW. Dec. 5, p. 28], I too agree that 
girls should not be allowed to wear 
dungarees to school, except in the case 
of a school in a small town where it is 
likely to be very cold in wintertime with 
little or no bus transportation service. 
As for the boys wearing sport trousers 
and sport shirts to school, instead of 
dungarees, I am for it all the way. 
Carolyn Quinlan 
Central High School 
Syracuse, 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to say something on what 
Mary Lawrence and Shirley Potter, 
Ames-Bern High School, Amesville, 
Ohio, said on girls wearing blue jeans. 
Some girls who cannot afford to have 
nice dresses prefer to wear blue jeans 


either, and I don’t think “Know Your 
World” should be shortened. 
Frank L. Chamberlain, Jr. 
Charleston High School 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Dear Editor: 

To escape the plebian vernacular of 
my colleagues, I'd like to offer my obiter 
dictum on the case. Indubitably Gay 
Head has the copious aggregate of 
quixotic pulchritude and chimerical em- 
bellishments to make her one of the best 
columnists in your publication. 

David Murphy 
Barnum School 
Birmingham, Michigan 


(Says which?—Ed.) 
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rather than dresses that are worn or too 
short. I certainly don’t think anyone | 
should criticize them. 

I enjoy reading your magazine very | 
much. I especially like Gay Head. I 
think she does very well in answering | 
the problems. 

Frances Steffey, Elizabeth Shupe 
Rural Retreat High School 
Rural Retreat, Virginia 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Lois Annable of Sodus, 
New York [WW. Nov. 28, p. 18] about 
the questions in the article “Ask Gay 
Head,” but on the contrary I feel the 
crossword puzzles are just about right. 
I find no difficulty doing them with a 
little thought and I am only a freshman. 

I enjoyed your issue devoted to 
schools. 

Bette Blank 
Niles High School 
Niles, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

In your November 14 issue in “Say 
What You Please!” [p. 25], someone 
said the magazine should have more 
sports. I think so, too, but I don’t agree 
on leaving “Gay Head” out. I don't 





think “Quick Quiz” should be left out, 


Gabanaro, America’s most popular 
sports shirt, packs more features than a 
baseball has stitches! 


Tailored of a rich, rugged, rayon gabar- 
dine . . . in 12 handsome colors . . . in 
your own collar size and sleeve length .. . 
WASHABLE .. . saddle-stitched collar 
and pocket flaps! If you're interested in 
a “year ‘round” sports shirt—one you can 
wear whenever you have leisure hours 
coming your way—that sports shirt is 
Gabanare! 


It’s not too heavy, not too light. Not 


Gabanaro 
—what a shirt } 


too warm, not too cool. JUST RIGHT! 
In addition, Gabanaro has the new ARA- 
FOLD Collar with the huilt-in fold line 
for a soft, natural roll in front and smart 
appearance all the way ‘round. It looks 
really neat with or without a tie. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW _ 
“Cabana 
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Mi i'i“Tops, don't miss. i“iGood. 
i Fair. Save Your Money. 


MY IT's A BIG COUNTRY (M-G-M. 
Produced by Robert Sisk. Directed 
by Richard Thorpe, John Sturges, 
Charles Vidor, Don Weiss, Clarence 
Brown, William Wellman, and Don 
Hartman.) 


It’s a Big Country is forthrightly and 
unashamedly propaganda for the 
U.S.A. In a series of short dramatic 
sketches, based on short stories, it tries 
to give a picture of the many different 
peoples who make up our country, and 
to hammer home certain principles for 
which our country stands. But there is 
plenty of humor in most of the episodes 
so that the entertainment value is high, 
and Producer Robert Sisk has assem- 
bled an “all-star” cast to put his mes- 
sage across. : 

The brief sketch that introduces the 
five episodes that make up the film is 
a classic bit of comedy about a brash 
traveler (James Whitmore) who insists 


on drumming up the usual trite train 
conversation with a scholarly gentle- 
man (William Powell) who wishes only 
to read his book in peace and quiet. 
When the garrulous fellow innocently 
spouts a cliche about “this great coun- 
try of ours,” the long-suffering scholar 
delivers a. devastating lecture on the 
multitude of things for which the Unit- 
ed States stands. 

The theme of the five episodes that 
follow is that of the United States as 
the vast Melting Pot of many nations, 
a country constantly striving to realize 
its founders’ dream of equality for all 
men. 

The first episode dramatizes the im- 
portance of the individual in a democ- 
racy. Ethel Barrymore plays an elderly 
Bostonian of Irish origin. Overlooked in 
a census count, she proceeds to com- 
plicate the already complicated ma- 
chinery of a dozen government bureaus 
in her insistence on being counted. 

In the second episode Gene Kelly 
and Janet Leigh are featured in a sen- 
timental tale of young love caught in 
a net of Old World prejudice. The 
girl’s Hungarian-born father (S. Z. 
Sakall) thinks all self-respecting Hun- 
garians should hate all Greeks, and 
Kelly plays a young man of Greek 
heritage. 

In the third—and more solemn—epi- 





Your body gets a better deal 


When you eat bread* at every meal’: eal LA 


—S 
—— 


—=—— 


1 


During your growing years, your body needs plenty of energy 
foods. Bread and butter (or margarine) helps supply neces- 
sary calories, as well as some protein, vitamins, and minerals. 


sode,; a young war veteran (Keith 

Brassele) calls on the mother (Mar- 

jorie Main) of a buddy killed in Korea 

and is snubbed because he is Jewish. 

The fourth is a delightful episode 
starring Fredric March as a stubborn 
Italian immigrant who refuses to be- 
liéve that his son needs the glasses the 
boy’s American teacher prescribes. 

In the final sequence Van Johnson 
appears as the young minister of a 
Washington, D. C., church whose 
pompous sermons are calculated solely 
to impress the President who some- 
times worships there. 

The five episodes are linked together 
with an enthusiastic but well-paced 
commentary on the United States in 
general. Gary Cooper appears at one 
point in Western garb to deliver a mon- 
ologue intended to debunk all the 
exaggerated legends about Texas, but 
which actually only embroiders on the’ 
same. 

MMSTORM OVER TIBET (Columbia. 
Produced by Ivan Tors and Laslo 
Benedek. Directed by Andrew Mar- 
ton.) 

It’s too bad that the producers of 
this film couldn’t have concocted a 
story worthy of the Tibetan background 
scenes they have used; for the out-door 
scenes were filmed in the Himalayas 
when the Karaboram region of these 
mountains was explored. for the first 
time by an International Himalaya Ex- 
pedition. The producers evidently saw 
some of this film footage and thought 
it the perfect background for an ad- 
venture yarn. Unfortunately they have 
concocted an improbable tale about an 
American flyer (Rex Reason) who be- 
lieves himself to be cursed by a legen- 
dary Tibetan demon. 

However, if you don’t mind putting 
up with this hocus-pocus, you'll be 
rewarded with some breathtaking scen- 
ery and some tantalizing glimpses of 
life in the most mysterious country in 
the world. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: ““/The Navajo. “““/ 
The River. ~The Whistle at Eaton 
Falls. ~~ Bright Victory. ~““Tom 
Brown’s School Days. “The Red 
Badge of Courage. “Saturday's Hero. 
“The Browning Version. ~“ Oliver 
Twist. “Captain Horatio Hornblower. 
No Highway in the Sky. “The 
Light Touch. “Quo Vadis. “The 
Well. “Submarine Command. 4H” 
Jim Thorpe, All-American. “Peking Ex- 
press. “When Worlds Collide. “His Kind 
of Woman. “People Against O'Hara. 
Journey into Light. “Pistol Harvest. 

Comedy: “Rhubarb. “Angels 
in the Outfield. ~The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “You Can Never Tell. -vw~ 
Here Comes the Groom. “Darling, How 
Could You! “A Millionaire for Christy. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 





SENIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades) 
FIRST PRIZE . . . . . $25.00 
SECOND PRIZE . . .-s 20.00 
THIRD PRIZE. . ... 415,00 
5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 10.00 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH . 5.00 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades ) 

FIRST PRIZE . . . . . $20.00 
SECOND PRIZE... . 15,00 
THIRD PRIZE. ... 10.00 
5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH 5.00 
25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 2.50 


A PRIZE FOR EVERYONE 
WHO ENTERS 


Chiquita wants everyone to have a 
prize . . . so to everyone who enters 
this contest she will send her song. 
This sheet of music includes both 
the lyrics and an easy-to-play ar- 
rangement for your piano. 


CHIQUITA BANANA Announces 


ther Big 
Limerick Contest 


61 VALUABLE PRIZES 


How would you like to win $25.00... or $10.00... 


or $5.00? 


You’d love to! All right, get busy and enter Chiquita Banana’s 
LIMERICK CONTEST! It’s easy! It’s fun! Read the rules below 
... Study the limerick on this page...and then send in your entry! 


Can you finish this limerick? 


If you want a grand treat for your beau, 
Oatmeal cookies will make his eyes glow. 
With bananas for flavor— 
It’s a taste he will savor— 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick 
on this page. Then on a plain sheet of 
paper write a final line to the limerick. 
Be sure to print your name, home 
address, name of school and your grade 
on your entry 


2. Mail your entry to: Chiquita Banana 
Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight , February 18, 1952. 


3. This contest is open to all students 
of the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades in the continental 
United States, except sons or daughters 
of members of the staffs of Scholastic 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Magazines, the United Fruit Company 
or its advertising agency. Entries must 
be students’ original work. Only one 
entry to a student. 


4. Entries will be judged on the basis 
of originality, idea expressed, rhyme 
and meter. Decision of the judges will 
be final; duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in the event of ties. Only one 
prize to a family. 


5. All entries become the property of 
United Fruit Company. None will be 
returned. Top 6 winners will be an- 
nounced in the April 2, 1952, issue of 
Scholastic Magazines and all winners 
will be notified by mail. Prizes will be 
awarded as listed on this page. 


Pier 3, North River 
New York 6, M. Y. 





Banana Oatmeal Cookies 


%4 cup shortening 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup mashed ripe 
bananas* (2 to 3 
bananas} 

1% cups rolled 


114 cups sifted flour 

1 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon baking 
soda 


1 teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoon nutmeg quick oats 
% teaspoon cinnamon % cup chopped nuts 


*Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked with brown 


Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg and 
cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in shortening. 
Add egg, bananas, rolled oats and nuts. Beat until 
thoroughly blended. Drop by teaspoonfuls, about 
1% inches apart, onto cookie pans. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven (400° F.) about 15 
minutes, or until cookies are done. Remove from 
pan immediately. Makes about 344 dozen cookies. 

















Camera Angles ie 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


IDEAS FOR PICTURES 


Deadlines for the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards are just around 
the corner. Many regional closing dates 
occur during the last week in January 
or the first week in February. This may 
be your last chance to get in on some 
wonderful cash prizes and scholarships. 
If you have not received your copy of 
the Photography Rules Booklet, write 
for one today. 

Chairman of the judging committee 
this year will be Jacob Deschin, Photog- 
raphy Editor of Sunday New York Times. 
This will be Mr. Deschin’s third year 
on the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards jury. He is author of several 
textbooks on photography and has a 
great interest in photography by young 
people. 

oe e e 

STUDENT writes complaining that 

he cannot come up with new and 
different ideas for pictures. He says that 
any picture he thinks of has already 
been done. What do you think? Do you 
agree with my answer which is printed 
below? The best letters on this subject 
will be published. 

Have you asked yourself recently: 
“What’s down my street?” More impor- 
tant, have you taken the trouble to find 
out? Do you photograph only the obvi- 
ous or do you go beyond that and dis- 
cover the story behind the story? 

The pictures on this page are printed 
as an example to you of just that—the 
story behind the story. They were taken 
at a basketball game. Most photogra- 
phers at a basketball game have their 
eyes and their cameras glued to the 
players. Consequently we see numerous 
basketball pictures every day and they 
are no longer unusual because they are 
so common. There is a part of the game 


Missed it... Made It. . 


that is not usually photographed. That 
part is YOU. . , . When students see 
these pictures they say to me: “Is that 
what a basketball fan looks like? Why, 
I must look like and and I never 
knew it.” 

You don’t have to go to a game to 
find your subject matter. It’s right down 
your street—the old house they are 
tearing down or perhaps the new one 
they are building. They make good 
pictures, but you might find a better 
story in the faces of the people who are 
watching these homes—perhaps their 
future homes—being built. 

Everyone knows that there is a story 
in a big fire. If you see a fire, by all 
means take a picture of it. Do not for- 
get, though, that if you see a small boy 
who is mischievously climbing into the 
fire engine while the firefighters are 
busy, to be sure to take a picture of him 
on the engine. 

Whether your picture is candid or 
posed, try to find the unusual. In any 
situation, your first reaction will be the 
same as everyone else’s. You will see 
the obvious—the action of the plavers 
in a game, the houses men build, the 
fires that destroy them. If you are a 
good photographer, you will photograph 
these things. If you are an exceptional 
photographer, you will photograph 
things that are not so obvious but that 
usually make better pictures. When you 
learn to do this, you will make photog- 
raphy worthwhile not only to yourself 
but to everyone who comes in contact 
with your pictures. You may win some 
prizes in the Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards. You may even win a schol- 


arship! 


. The emotions of a basketball fan 


SHOOTING 
STARS 


OTICE all the high scoring in col- 

lege basketball? Well, it figures. 

All five of last year’s top scorers are 

still popping "em up. The 10 leading 

major-college scorers for 1950-51 fol- 
low: 


Avg. 
29.2 
26.2 
26.1 
25.2 
22.8 
22.8 
22.0 
21.3 
21.1 
20.8 


Player and College G. Pts. 
Mikvy, Temple 25 «+731 
Handlan, Wash. & Lee 25 656 
Workman, W. Virginia 27. «705 
Groat, Duke 33.8831 
Lovellette, Kansas 24 «6548 
Slaughter, So. Carolina 25 4569 
Hennessey, Villanova 32 
Ove, Valparaiso 22 
Zawoluk, St. John’s (N. Y.) 31 
Ranzino, No. Carolina St. 34 


469 
654 
706 


Bill Mikvy, the Temple Ow] without 
a vowel (?), set an all-time record for 
average-per-game. His 29.2 point aver- 
age shattered the old mark of 26.7 set 
by Ernie Calverley, of Rhode Island St., 
in 1944. 

The amazing Owl also broke two 
other records. He fired at the hoop a 
record number of times, 964, or almost 
40 shots per game; and set a new maijor- 
college high against a college foe, 
scoring 73 points against Wilkes Col- 
lege. 

Dick Groat, Duke’s watch-charm 
guard, not only set a new foul-shooting 
record (261) but racked up the biggest 
point total of all time (831). 

Larry Hennessey, in chalking up the 
most points ever scored by a sopho- 
more (703), set an all-time record for 
field goals (306). 

Mlkvy is now gunning for his second 
straight scoring crown. If he makes it, 
he will join the great George Mikan as 
the only two-time winner. Big George 
turned the trick in 1945 and "46 at 
De Paul U. 

Besides Groat and Hennessey, other 
shooting artists with 20-point reps who 
are battling Mlkvy for the title are Jay 
Handlan, of Washington & Lee; Mark 
Workman, of West Virginia; Clyde 
Lovellette, of Kansas; Zeke Zawoluk, of 
St. John’s; Ernie Beck, of Pennsylvania; 
and Don Meineke, of Dayton. 

All of these players seem sure to 
crack the three-year mark of 1,786 
points set by Jim Lacy, of Loyola 
(Md.), in 1947-48-49. 

Incidentally, Beck was the nation’s 
greatest rebounder last season, recov- 
ering an average of 20.6 rebounds per 
game; Meineke was the field-goal pér- 
centage king, averaging 51.2% of his 
shots; and Handlan led the free-throw 
marksmen with an average of 35.9%. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor. 





“Coward!” 


prince’s face. 


JANUARY 1952 


Dear Friend 

Dividend time is here! It you are a TAB 
Club member, you receive this month a 
free book for every four books purchased 
during the past semester. Free books may 
be selected from among the seven fine titles 
listed here, from the list of “Old Favorites” 
or from any books offered previously in the 
semester 

If you are not yet a TAB Club member 
this is the time to join! By joining now be- 
fore spring semester starts, you will have 
your choice each month of seven outstand- 
ing 25¢ or 35¢ books especially selected by 
a board of experts for their appeal to teen- 
age readers. In addition, you will be ready 
for your free dividend book at the end of 
the school year 

Included among TAB books are titles 
which you can obtain from no other source. 
Boy dates Girl and Hi There High School, 
both by Gay Head, whose popular column 
appears weekly in your Scholastic maga- 
zine, are examples of some of the books 
obtainable only through the TAB Club. 

Why not tell your TAB Club secretary 
to put you down as a member for next 
term? If there is not already a TAB Club 
in your class, I suggest that you discuss the 
subject with your classmates and then speak 
to your teacher. We will be glad to send 
your teacher complete information, to- 
gether with all materials for starting a club. 

Sincerely, 


Pamela d Bell 


ional O; 


Nat fice 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





OLD FAVORITES 
PS.—You also have a choice of five Old 
Favorites: : 
1. Scaramouche. 2. Life on the Mississippi. 
3 Night Flight. 4. Moby Dick. 5. Shakespeae’s 
Comedies. All are 25¢ except Shak re, 
which is 35¢. Write in number, title, and price 
on coupon 


The words darted 
from the lips of the beautiful, 
blazing-eyed slave girl like a ser- 
pent’s tongue. At the same 
moment she flung the hand- 
ful of mud in the young 


HE GAVE UP A THRONE FOR A FAITH 


PRINCE OF EGYPT—By Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


*When the Hebrew girl, Miriam, hurled mud at the arrogant Egyptian 
Prince Moses, she knew him only as a corrupt nobleman, favorite of the 
king. She could not know that this giant among men would some day lead 
her people out of bondage. In this rich, moving story you'll read how the 


great prince learned the secret of his birth, how he saw a vision of a new 
faith, and how he became consumed by a driving ambition which caused him to abandon 
a kingdom and become a humble shepherd in order to lead the Jews of Egypt into the 
wilderness to create a new nation dedicated to one God. 


FLYING CoLons-e. S. Forester 


Women found it easy to 
love the handsome, dash- 
ing Englishman. But for 
Horatio Hornblower, cap- 
tain in His Majesty's 
Navy in the Napoleonic 
wars, no woman was as 
important as danger and 
fighting — until the day 
when, a prisoner deep in the heart of France, 
he met the glamorous Countess Marie 
This dramatic story of love, war and adven- 
ture is by an author who has been called the 
best historical romancer of our time 


CONSUMER’S GUIDE TO BETTER 
a7; BUYING—Margolius 


ae ee It's smart to know how 
to get the most for your 
money! This book, by a 
noted authority on buy- 
ing, helps stretch your 
dollars by giving prac- 
tical advice on how to 
get best values in clothing, cosmetics, radio 
and television sets, auto accessories, food, 
household goods and many other items. Your 
parents, as well as you, will find this book 
valuable 


saath COURAGEOUS—Kipling 


Young Harvey Cheyne 
was rich and spoiled 
But his money counted 
for nothing among the 
hard-boiled crew of the 
Gloucesterman bound for 
the Grand Banks who 
picked him up at sea 
after he had been swept 
from the deck of an ocean liner. The story 
of his grim, fantastic experiences, and how 
he learned to take it as a member of the 
fishing crew makes this one of the best-loved 
of all yarns of the sea 


STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 
—Haig-Brown 


Running a trapline in 
the northwest woods 
takes nerve—as young 
Don Morgan and Tubby 
Miller found out when 
they spent a winter in a 
lonely cabin on the Star- 
buck River. Cougars and wolves prowled 
nearby and their only neighbor was trapper 
Lee Jetson, a strange man with a sinister 
reputation. But when the boys came to know 
him and his story, they changed their minds 
about Lee Jetson 


PHANTOM FILLY—Chamberlain 


on In this exciting, authentic 
noe | novel you'll discover a 
| fascinating, 
world—the world of har- 
ness racing. You'll learn 
of its glamor, its customs, 
its tricks and lingo, and 
ie you'll meet some of its 
picturesque followers like 
Thunderbolt and his famous phantom filly 
and Sparke, the orphan boy who stumb) led 
into this exclusive empire. 


THE SUMMING UP—Maughamt 


4 A successful author = 
~ - plains his methods o: 
We me apa | working and how he 
wrote some of the out- 
standing novels, short 
stories, TV and stage 
> dramas of our day. In 
this frank, intimate book 
Somerset Maugham tells 
how he developed his themes, plots, and 
characters. Budding authors will find this 
book a source of inspiration and a valuable 
working manual containing a wealth of good 
advice on becoming a writer. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB A”™™® JANUARY SELECTIONS 


inali. 


Free Dividend You Want Here 





in 





Write “D” opposite 
the dividend title 


1. FLYING COLORS (25¢) 


2. CONSUMER'S GUIDE (25¢) 
3. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS (25¢) 











you want. Write in 


4. STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER (25¢) 





price if you want 
extra books. Hand 
to your TAB Club 


| 5. PHANTOM FILLY (25¢) 
6. PRINCE OF EGYPT (35¢) 








secretary 


YB THE SUMMING UP (35¢) t 





with money for 





extra books, if any. 
(Do not mail this 





coupon to New 
York.) former 





(Write here name of any “Old Favorites” or 
month's books you wish to select) 





Total Amount 























little-known ~ 





THE CUTICURA 
BETTER COMPLEXION 
PLAN PROMOTES 


in ju ? 


Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment bring radiant new 
tone, promptly help 

clear up blackheads fiticura 
and externally caused CAP 
pimples. To speed yee 
relief, try new “invis- 

ible” Cuticura Liquid 

during the day. Buy! 


Pr) ee meee to learn ane INSTRU = 
Gage note now. boring pone 8 Sey ¥ 2 

ftenerat ploces RIGHT AWAY trom 7 pk os lesson! An 

by note. Simple as A-B-C. You ma Tess—at_home, 


amazing prog’ 
ts are time tie “Srv DEN TY Only few cents 


FREE Print and Picture 
Free B BOOK i Lesson: Sample 
them Long obligation; salesma: 
upon u.s seneon 4 oF Music, Studie B1981, 





(ua NATIONALLY ¢ 
4 FAMOUS ‘] 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


WAN OTHER EXCLUSIVE VALUES / 


to raise funds for your School or 

he Gusshinn Plan is the friendly 

ousands of groups like yours have 

used to solve financial problems. The Sunshine Art 

usive, complete. Includes 21 Everyday 

75¢, novel All Occasion Kromekotes, Birth- 

a ‘Scripture Text, Gift Wraps, Stationery. etc. 

Write today in name of organization for complete 
details, samples on approval 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
Dept. SM-1, New York 38, N. Y. 


118 Fulton St., 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
Degree Courses: Advertising Design 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration, 
trial Design, and Interior Design. 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Illustra. 
tion, Industrial Design, ond Textile Design 
James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Sell your classmates 


SEN IORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and nd ometons commntorion. 
Free Book with cach 
Write today for tree. sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Architec- 
Indus- 














tes the 


t 
Your cards FREE A 
2s Posey) Wrice ag CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 
®, PF Pa. 


burgh 30. ee 
DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 
Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10¢! Beresin tet, approvals included 


Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 18, N. Y. 





rO MAKE THE BES 


£3 fs'R’. AR ELS BCD ed 


The 4-H Club commemorative 


I PLEDGE 
My Head to clearer thinking 
My Heart to greater loyalty 
My Hands to larger service, and 
My Health to better living, for 
My club, my community, and my 
country. 


This is the pledge of the 4-H Club, 
an organization which is made up of 
more than 2,000,000 boys and girls who 
live on farms or in small towns. The 
purpose of the 4-H Club is to make boys 
and girls good farmers and good citi- 
zens. 

On January 15, the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue a 3-cent stamp, 
in green, commemorating the 50th year 
since the first 4-H Club was organized 
at sg Ohio. 

new stamp, above, shows a 
group of farm buildings, a teen-age 7 
and girl club member, and the clu 
emblem. The emblem is a four-leaf 
clover with a white H on each leaf. The 
four H’s stand for the things the club 
works to develop or improve in every 
member—his head, heart, hands, health. 

For first-day covers of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Springfield, Ohio. You may 
ask for as many as 10 first-day covers. 
Be sure to send a money order or postal 
note to cover the cost of each first-day 
cover you desire 


™ ANNIVERSARY {€ BIRTH OF BETSY ROSS 


This 3-cont fous & issued on January 1, is 
the first U. $. commemorative for 1952. 
Stamp marks the 200th year since the 
birth of Betsy Ross. (For more details, 
see this column for December 12, 1951.) 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic yor epee accept stamp adv 
enly from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


their power to. protect Shots readers 
actices. Any reader whe considers 

Been deceived or @ result of his response te 
ell in Scholastic M 





appeal to 3 Executive Editor, Scholastic 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, WN. Y. 





$22.50 CATALOS, VE 
ee FREE 





GLOBE STAMP 


500 STAMPS <x’, 10° 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 





Camden 7 


























weensway « Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
e i fi Send 5¢ 
Gnay "s AMP ‘co. Dent. . SB, Ws RYE: camapa CANADA 
203 All Different 
ad LU RMANY 

lines, Semipostais C 

duentants Gey ee ’ Dept 5 510, Jamestown, WN. Y. 
ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 
oratives, triangles. high values. bi- 
colored stamps, etc. Only Ii5c. 

- 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 
A rea) curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 bag it wilt 
FREE to “es service applicants sending Se postage. 
STAMPS. All diff. 500. $1; 1000, $2 

FREE | “WHAT'S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
mating. Illustrated quiz Book- 
PRIZES for correct answers. This Booklet 
absolutely FREE! Send today. Approvals! Ad- 

FREE U.S.CATALOG! 
Authoritative new guide to U.S. ce. Sames 


ZANZIBAR ot ee PREF! 
tam 
i ey 
n' Vf 
others. Somaae collect 
te Airmatta a... - Values, 
customers. 

A beautiful collection of commem- 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails = Given 

TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 
let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
dress ‘St ar mp Quiz, Box alais, Maine. 
published by world’s 


stamp 
Up-to-date prices, many 5 
H. E. HARRIS & CO., Boston i Mi 


COLLE C1 P CARTOPHILIC CARDS 


og oe Interest- 
ket contain 
Plus 2 iileotrate 
nN TERRATIONAL™ eae 





irds, But- 
Tralee and other rare carde— 
1162 Yonge 





How Truel 
Customer: “You're giving me a piece 
of bone.” 
Butcher: “On the contrary, madam, 


you are paying for it.” 
Commerce 


Coy 
Policeman: “I've had my eye on you 
for some time, Miss.” 
Girl: “Fancy that. And I thought you 


were arresting me for speeding.” 
Wall Street Journa) 


Jealousy 


The news thaf* Joe had lost his job 
got around quickly, and a nosey friend 
asked: “Why did the foreman fire you?” 

“You know what a foreman is—” Joe 
shrugged—“the one who stands around 
and watches the other men work.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” his 
friend wanted to know. 

“Well, he just got jealous of me,” Joe 
explained. “People thought I was the 


foreman.” 
Pine Echoes 





JAN. 9 IS DEADLINE 
FOR MAILING ENTRIES 
IN SHEAFFER CONTEST 


@ High School students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Sheaffer contest is ready for 
mailing by midnight, January 9? 
That is the deadline for your 
chance to win a big cash prize and 
an expense-free trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The subject is: “How Can I Help 
Expand Opportunities in Amer- 
ica?” It should be a letter of 500 
words or less addressed to Mr. 
Craig Sheaffer, President, W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Box 340, 
Grand Central Station, New York, 
New York. 

Maybe you have already written 
or already decided upon your let- 
ter. There are many ways in which 
you as an individual can help ex- 
pand opportunities in America. You 
can help by completing your edu- 
cation and by trying to become a 
well-informed, intelligent adult. 
You can take a greater interest in 
local, state and national govern- 
mental problems. 

For full details see the Sheaffer 
announcement in the December 12 
issue of this magazine. And be sure 
to get your letter in the mail by 
midnight January 9. 

















Short Memory 


Father: “And what did you learn at 
school today?” 

Little Joe: “1 learned to say, “Yes, sir, 
and ‘No, sir,’ and ‘Yes, ma’am,’ and ‘No, 
ma'am.” 

Father (greatly pleased): “You did?” 

Joey: “Yep!” 


Home Folks 


Strike Onel 


One afternoon in the local ball park, 
someone in the crowd called the ump a 
terrible name. The irate arbiter raced 
over to the stands and bellowed, “Who- 
ever said that, stand up!” Everyone in 
the park stood up. 

The ump turned around, put on his 
mask, and rather pitifully mumbled, 
“Play ball.” 


No Fair 


A woman complained to a friend that 
the walls of her new apartment were so 
thin that the neighbors on either side 
could hear everything she said. 

“Oh, I think you could eliminate that 
trouble,” the other replied. “Just hang 
some tapestries over your walls.” 

* The woman considered the suggestion 
briefly, then shook her head. 

“No, that wouldn’t do,” she replied. 


“Then we couldn’t hear what they say.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


Geography Lesson 
Teacher: “Willie, can you tel] me 
where Cleveland is?” 
Willie: “Yes’m. Cleveland is in New 


York today, and Bob Feller is pitching.” 
; The Spotlight 


Too Dangerous 


A man went to an insurance office to 
have his wife insured. The insurance 
agent asked her, “Do you drive?” 

“No,” said the applicant. 

“Do you fly?” 

“No,” answered the applicant a sec- 
ond time. 

“Sorry, sir,” the agent told the hus- 
band, “our company no longer insures 
pedestrians.” 

Christian Observer 


Not Music to His Ears 


Parson: “Why haven't you been in 
church lately?” 

Mr. Jones: “My daughter is learning 
to play the harp.” 

Parson: “What's that got to do with 
going to church?” 

Mr. Jones: “I'm not so keen about 
going to heaven as I was.” 


Inter Ocean Optimist 
Famous Last Words 


Teache*: “What is the plural of 
sugar?” 
Bright Boy: “Lumps.” 


UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet” for all-purpose, speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type 
writing. Refills, of course. 3 
There’s only one JET; Weldon Rob- i 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by — 
name at your stationer’s. ? 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 














Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








dut wile hoop 


a 








Finding the right word never bothers people who know their 
energy foods best. It’s PLANTERS. At ball games or between 
meals, PLANTERS PEANUTS provide that extra punch. 
Salted to the peak of perfection, these fine blanched peanuts 





are roasted and oven-fresh. That’s why so many millions of 
people call for PLANTERS, whenever they get that old hungry 
feeling. The PLANTERS big three will always satisfy you— 
Peanuts, Jumbo Block Peanut Candy, and Peanut Butter. 


——— = 


5 
PLANTER! 


Peanu! 
Butte! 


wl! 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST * 


WORLD WEEK brings you this 
week the semi-annual Semester Review 
Test, a four-page quiz covering ma- 
terial in WORLD WEEK during the 
current semester to date. Some teachers 
use this quiz as a current affairs test 
for the semester. Others go over the 
questions in class as a review of current 
affairs. Still others assign parts of the 
test to be filled in at home or in study 
periods and brought back for discussion 
of doubtful points. 

The test is placed at the center fold 
of the magazine. Many teachers use 
the test separately from the rest of the 
magazine, especially if it is desired to 
defer the test to a later date. 

The test is in three parts, scored for 
a total of 100 per cent. Part 1 is scored 
for 30 points, Part 2 for 50, and Part 3 
for 20. Scoring can be adjusted to fit 
the needs of classes which lack the time 
to use the entire quiz at one time. For 
example, Parts 1 and 3 (pp. 15 and 
18) could be combined and a quiz 
totalling 100 per cent be obtained by 
doubling the scoring. Similarly, Part 2 
(pp. 16-17) becomes a quiz totalling 
100 if the scoring is doubled. Other 
scoring plans can be arranged. 


Special Unit INDIA (pp. 7-13) 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 8, 9; 11: (1) Give three 
evidences of India’s low standard of liv- 
ing. (2) Why does the monsoon mean 
so much to the people and farmers of 
India? (3) In what ways has the U. S. 
helped India improve her living condi- 
tions and develop her natural re- 
sources? (4) What evidence is provided 
by the pictures on page 11 to show that 
India is a backward country, yet is 
emerging as a modern nation? 

2. Pages 7 and 10: (1) Mention two 
democratic freedoms the people of In- 
dia have won under their new constitu- 
tion. (2) In what way does religion 
continue to divide the people of India? 
(3) How is India trying to improve the 
conditions of the landless farmers and 
the “untouchables”? (4) How does In- 
dia’s Five Year Plan propose to mod- 
ernize the country? 

8. Page 12: (1) Compare the atti- 
tude of the U. S. and India toward Red 
China. (2) Why has Kashmir become 
the cause of a dispute between India 
and Pakistan? (3) How do the people 
of Pakistan and India compare as to 
their language, customs and religion? 
(4) What is India’s relation to Britain? 


Procedure 

It would be advisable to introduce 
the unit with the showing of a film or 
film strip. “Tools for Teachers,” 
WORLD WEEK, December 5, 1951, 
lists several suggested visual aids. The 
maps on page 8 and the workbook 
page and the picture on page 11 serve 
as teaching aids in presenting the unit. 


INDIA IN MAPS AND PICTURES 

(pp. 8, 11, 13) 

1. From the pictures on page 11, 
would you conclude that India is a rich 
or poor country? Why? What do the 
pictures tell you about living conditions 
in India? 

2. Which regions of India have the 
heaviest rainfall? Which regions are 
most densely populated? What relation 
is there between rainfall distribution, 
elevation, and population? 

8. The pictures show the people of 
India wearing a variety of clothing— 
light cotton cloth as well as heavier 
clothing. How do the maps help you 
understand in which parts of India these 
types of clothing might be worn? In 
which parts of India would you find a 
tropical climate? A cool climate? 

(Turn page) 





TOOLS for 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(Jan. 16 issue) 


PAMPHLETS: South Africa at a 
Glance, 1951, free, colored map of 
South Africa, 22x34 inches. This Is 
South Africa, 1949, free. Union of 
South Africa Government Information 
Office, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Here Is the Veld, by Attilio 
Gatti, $2.75 (Silver Burdett Co., 1948). 
Look Out for the Ostriches! Tales of 
South Africa, by Jan Juta, $2.50 
(Knopf., 1949). 

ARTICLES: “City in Terror,” (Jo- 
hannesburg), Time, Sept. 3, 1951. 
“African Response to Racial Laws,” by 
Z. K. Matthews, Foreign Affairs, Oct. 
1951. “South Africa, Atlantic Report,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1951. “Ndebele 
of South Africa,” by I. Schapera, Nat- 
ural History, Nov. 1949. “South Africa 


and Its Problems,” Life, Sept. 18, 1950. . 


FILMS: Riches of the Veld (Earth 


TEACHERS 


and Its Peoples series), 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Life in Johannes- 
burg and its outlying mining and agri- 
cultural areas. Bantu Frontier, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Association Films, 35 
West 45 St., N. Y. 19. South Africa’s 
native peoples and their contact with 
Western civilization. South Africa’s 
Modern Cities, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
19. Johannesburg, Capetown, Durban. 

FILMSTRIPS: Johannesburg, the 
City Built on Gold, 36 frames, Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, II. 


ARAB NORTH AFRICA 


(Jan. 23 issue) 


PAMPHLETS: The French Wnion, 
1950, free, French Embassy Informa- 
tion Division, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Here Is Africa, by Ellen 
Gatti and Attilio Gatti, $3.00 (Scribner, 
1943). Africa, by Frank Carpenter, $1.08 
(American Book, 1943). North Africa 
Speaks, by Guido Rosa, $3.50 (Day, 
1946). 

ARTICLES: “America’s New Might 
in North Africa,” U. S. News, Sept. 7, 
1951. “Morocco Thrives on U™ S. Cash,” 
Business Week, Sept. 15, 1951. “Watch 
Morocco,” Fortune, Sept., 1951. “Drive 
for Independence,” Time, April 30, 
1951. “Letter from Libya,” New Yorker, 
Nov. 10, 1951. “Libya,” I 
Conciliation, Oct. 1951. 

FILMS: Desert Nomads (French Mo- 
rocco) (Earth and Its Peoples series), 
20 minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films; 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. Nomads’ wanderings in search for 
grass for their animals; their return to 
the oasis to exchange their products for 
agricultural crops. New Ways for Old 
Morocco, 20 minutes, sale or rent. A. F. 
Films, Inc., 1600 Br ay, New York 
19, N. Y. Successful cooperation of two 
Berber tribes in improving farming 
methods, Algeria and Morocco, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, 55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Lives and customs of the people. 
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Activities 

1. Students can draw a free-hand 
outline map of India indicating Pakis- 
tan, India, Kashmir, the major rivers, 
seaports, bordering countries, Him- 
alaya Mts., major cities, and neighbor- 
ing bodies of water. 

2. Using tracing paper, students can 
reproduce each of the four maps on 
page 8. Superimposing the tracings 
wil! make clear the interrelation of rain- 
fall, elevation, and population density 
facts 


FARMS OF INDIA (pp. 8-9) 
Aim 

To learn about the people, living 
conditions, and agricultural problems of 
India. 


IMlustrative Aids 
Wall 

WEEK 

page 11. 


WORLD 
pictures on 


Eurasia, 
maps on page 8, 


map of 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) 
Modern India,” Life, 
“Aid For India?,” 
9/8/51. 


“Old Ills Of 
10/1/51. (2) 
Business Week, 


Motivation 

“Famine Threatens India. Thousands 
Face Starvation.” Americans have seen 
this headline several times during the 
past 25 years. Why should India re- 
peatedly have this problem, although 
the U. S. and Western Europe do not? 


Discussion Questions 

Since India has good farm land, why 
should hunger and poverty be so wide- 
spread? How does the monsoon play an 
important part*in the food situation of 
India? 

2. “No country is even a close sec- 
and to India in the number of cattle,” 
says a textbook in economic geography. 
Why, theif, isn’t meat a cheap and fre- 
quent item of the diet of the Indian 
people? 

3. Would you expect U. S. manu- 
facturers of washing machines, and trac- 
tors to be doing a large or small busi- 
ness with India? Why? 

4. How does the widespread illiter- 
acy in India add to her difficulties? 





Sheaffer ‘‘Letters’’ Contest 
Deadline Is January 9, 1952 


Entries in the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany’s letter-writing contest for high 
school students must be mailed be- 
fore midnight, January 9, 1952. Let- 
ters are to be written on the subject, 
“How Can | Help Expand Oppor- 
tunities in America,” and should not 
exceed 500 words. 


(Advertisement) 


. WHAT’S AHEAD 


January 16, 1952 
Special Unit: Union of South Africa: 
geography, history, the Southwest Af- 
rica mandate, race problem in Africa. 
Good Citizens: “Hometown Ambas- 
sadors.” 


January 23, 1952 
Special Unit: Arab North Africa: 
North African geography; Arab nation- 
alism in French North Africa; the new 
nation of Libya: How We Live in 
French North Africa 


January 30, 1952 


(No issue; change of semesters) 


February 6, 1952 
Special Unit: France. 














5. In what ways is the U. S. Point 
Four program helping India improve 
her living conditions? 


Summary 

What can India learn from the U. S. 
way of farming to help her avoid 
famine? 

Activities 

1. Students can write a page in their 
imaginary diary on the topic, “The 
Monsoon Failed Us.” They tell of the 
importance of the monsoon and the 
famine which resulted when the mon- 
soon did not bring heavy rain. 

2. Part of the lesson can include one 
or more of these improvisations: (a) 
Nehru is asking for more Point Four 
aid for India-and tells of the specific 
problems his country has and how U. S. 
aid will help. (b) A U. N. health in- 
spector presents his report on the living 
conditions, health and sanitary prob- 
lems he has seen in India. 

3. Another approach would be a 
“we-the-people-speak” program. Divide 
the class into groups representing poor 
farmers, Indian doctors, educators, 
wealthy landowners, and visiting Amer- 
ican agricultural and industrial experts. 
The roving reporter has prepared a se- 
ries of questions in advance for his in- 
terviews. As each of the people speaks, 
the problems of India is revealed. Fol- 
low it up with class discussion. 


CURRENT DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
(pp. 7, 10) 
Aim 
To learn about the various political 
and social changes India has introduced 
and some. major problems yet to be 
solved. 


Ilustrative Aids 
Statistical chart on page 8 and pic- 
tures on pages 10 and 11. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Dr. Ambedkar 
Speaks Out,” Time, 10/22/51. (2) 
“Cheaper Than Water,” Saturday Re- 
viéw of Literature, 6/23/51. (3) “New 
Constitution For An Old Land,” Com- 
monweal, 7/13/51. (4) “What Asia Can 
Give The World,” Vital Speeches, 
5/15/51. 


Motivation 

Have the class study the cover-page 
picture and the pictures on pages 10 
and 11 to interpret the statement, “In 
India the 20th century rubs elbows with 
the 14th.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. What new democratic rights have 
been given to the people of India under 
the new constitution? How can the 
people ‘vote intelligently on India’s 
problems if most of them cannot read 
or write? What steps must India take to 
overcome this problem? 

2. Why will it take more than just 
passing a law to do away with India’s 
caste system? 

3. What conditions in India could 
the Communists make use of to win 
people over to Communism? 


Summary 

If you were Nehru, how would you 
defend India’s modernization program 
against criticism by conservative Hin- 
dus? 

Activities 

1. Introduce the lesson as a stene 
taking place at the election polls. As 
the people come to vote, a reporter 
asks them to comment on (a) the land 
reform program; (b) new voting rights; 
(c) caste system; (d) communism. The 
people would include farmers, wealthy 
landowners, factory workers, women, 
religious leaders, and “untouchables.” 
After the “people” have spoken, follow 
with class discussion. 

2. Students may draw cartoons on: 
(a) India and the Communist threat; 
(b) landless farmers of India; (c) In- 
dia’s caste system. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN AFFAIRS (p. 12) 
Aim 

To discuss India’s policies in world 
affairs and the Kashmir dispute. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of Eurasia, cartoons on page 
12, maps on page 8. 


Procedure 

Sketch an outline map of India on 
the blackboard, showing India, Pakis- 
tan, and Kashmir. Special readings: (1) 
“Kashmir: Debate,” Rotarian, 9/51. 
(2) “Tension Between India and Pakis- 
tan Grows,” Christian Century, 9/29/51 





Motivation 


What do the cartoons on page 12 
tell you about India’s policies toward 
world affairs? On. what issues does In- 
dia differ with the U. S.? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you account for India’s 
asking the U. N. to admit Red China 
as a member, when the U. N. and Red 
China are fighting in Korea? 

2. Why have India and Pakistan been 
called “siamese twins”? Do you agree 
with this description? Why or why not? 


Summary 


Should India’s differences with the 
U. S. in foreign policy in world affairs 
influenge our attitude toward her? Why? 


Activities 

1. Include as part of the lesson a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Can 
India Justify Her Foreign Policy?” 

2. Have a student prepare a chart 
comparing Pakistan and_India as to 
religion, population, industries, and re- 
sources. (Consult an almanac.) 


National Affairs (p. 19) 


Our editors drew up a list of prob- 
lems they think will hold the attention 
of the nation in 1952. They are not 
listed in order of importance, but in the 
order that follows most logically for ex- 
planation of preceding items. 


Activities 


1. Let the students do silent reading 
of the 10 items. What is their reaction 
to the selection? What changes or addi- 
tions would they make? Why? 

2. The list can be used as the basis 
for term projects for student committees. 
The list will suggest areas for future 
panel discussions, reports, chart con- 
struction, map drawing, opinion polls, 
outside interviews, etc. 


Good Citizens (p. 14) 


Radio “hams” show how their hobbies 
were turned into a serious field when 
floods hit Kansas. Some of the “hams” 
have relayed messages from Korean vets 
in hospitals in Japan. Interested students 
can learn how to get their amateur 
license to go on the air. 


Our Natural Resources (p. 20) 


Natural gas is this week’s topic in 
World Week's series of articles on “our 


natural resources.” Once a waste prod- 
uct, natural gas is now important as a 
fuel, a source of power, and as a base 
for producing a variety of chemical 
products we use in industry and every- 
day life. 


“Congress at Work’ 


We have a limited number of copies. 


of the 32-page special unit CONGRESS 


\AT WORK which we would be glad to 


send to teachers subscribing to class- 
room quantities of WORLD WEEK. 
Maximum of 10.copies to a teacher. 
Lage gdh being limited, we must apply 
the rule of “first come first served.” 
Write in your request on the order card, 
or majl it separately, to: Subscription 
Service Dept.. WORLD WEEK, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. There 
will be no charge for these. It is the 
same edition of CONGRESS AT WORK 
(1951) that was distributed to sub- 
scibers last year. 


For New Subscribers 


Teachers entering orders for WORLD 
WEEK for the first time may obtain 
copies of the special section, KEY TO 
UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS, 
which was distributed to all subscrib- 
ers with the October 5th issue. Limit: 
20 copies to each teacher. If the order 
for WORLD WEEK is for less than 20 
copies, the section will be sent in the 
same quantity as the order. Sent only 
on request. 





ANSWERS TO SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
Part 1, p. 15 

World Ne kers: 1-Sch n, 2-Pa- 
dilla Nervo, 3-Mossadegh, 4-Eisenhower, 
5-Churchill. 

Problems of the U. N.: 6-Refugee, 7-Ko- 
rea, of mg 9 Hg Il, 10-Kashmir. 

In the U. S.: 11-Acheson, 12-Missouri, 
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1$-Montana, North Dakotd, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Kansas, or Missouri, 14- 
Community Chest, 15-Harriman. 
Part 2, pp. 16-17 
1. Explosive Middle East: 2 (NATO); 
1, 6, 8 (oil-producing); 1, 2, 9, 3 (not Arab 
League members); 9 jointly controlled by 
Britain and 7; 3 (Jewish majority); 1 
(seized British oil industry), 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
(largest Arab 


II. Europe in World Affairs: 1-T, 2F, 
8-0, 4-F, 5-O, 6-T, 7-T, 8-O, 9-T, 10-T. 

III. Names in the News: a-3, b-6, c-4, 
d-1, e-7, £-10, g-9, h-2, i-5, j-8. 

IV. Cartoon Story: European Unity (Eu- 
ropean Federation); economic necessity (or, 
military necessity); squabbles over national 
sovereignty; Great Britain; “Europe has no 
timé to waste.” 3 

V. Britain's Trade Problem: 
3-NS, 4-F, 5-T. 

VL. A Trip to Europe: a-5, b-3, c-2, 
d-l, e-4. 


1-F, 2-T, 


Part 3, p. 18 

I. Cartoon Story: United States; Soviet 
Russia; ally; Point Four; “A weapon that 
may defeat both of them.” 

II. News of the Nation: l-c, 2-c, 3-a, 
4-c, 5-b, 6-a, 7-b, 8-c, 9-a, 10-c. 

III. Our American Schools: 1-T, 2-T, 
3-NS, 4-T, 5-T. 


ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK p. 13 

I. A Map-story: 1-India, 2-Pakistan, 3- 
Kashmir, 4-cease-fire, 5-U.S.S.R., 6-China, 
7-Tibet, 8-India, 9-Pakistan, 10-Ceylon, 
11-Burma, 12-New Delhi, 13-Karachi, 14- 
northwesterly, 15-900. 

Il. India’s Problems: 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-a, 
5-a. 

Ill. India Today: 1-T, 2-F, 3-O, 4-T, 
5-O, 6-T, 7-0, 8-T, 9-T, 10-0. 





tures. 65¢ 





You Are Cordially Invited 
to try 
Any of the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary social 
studies, English. 50¢ per semester; issued weekly. ‘ 
WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; issued weekly. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; issued weekly. 


FOR ENGLISH 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
matérial for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 

per semester; issued weekly. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; issued 
monthly. Special low combination rate when ordered in quantities 
of five or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 

Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 

Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 

administrators on request. Address: 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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The teacher Ill 
never forget... 


Some of the faces have faded, 
some of the names have gone. But 
there’s one Pll never forget. Pil 
always remember with gratitude 
the teacher who taught me to love 
reading and books .. . 


Would you like your students to 
say this of you ten years, fifteen years 
from now? You can cultivate in your 
students a love of good reading which 
will be a source of pleasure to them 
throughout their lives. You can do 
this by starting a Teen Age Book 
Club—a student-operated book plan 
especially designed for both teachers 
and students—simple to organize, 
easy to run. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB — WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club is an unusual plan which 
introduces young people to the pleasures of reading when 
they are at the most receptive age. The club stimulates 
interest in good reading by offering a wide range of books 
chosen both for literary merit and teen-age appeal by a 
board of well-known educators. 


FOR BOTH OLDER AND YOUNGER STUDENTS 

There are two divisions of the Teen Age Book Club. The 
Junior Division offers books for students of upper elemen- 
tary and junior high grades. The Senior Division is for 
senior high students. 


BOOKS COST ONLY 25c AND 35c 

Books offered are 25¢ and 35¢ paper-bound pocket-size 
editions of both contemporary authors and the classics— 
well printed and durable, yet within the average student's 
budget. 


»--MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS:-- 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a set of materials and a sample book. 
I am interested in the 
(0 Senior Division 


00 Junior 


Name helteal 





School 





Street 





City. Zone State. 
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CEPT TTT Tir 
Seek eeeereeseeeeeeseeeseseeeneneneees 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

1. Students choose each month from a list of six or seven 
books, widely varied so that each can find a title related to 
his or her interests. Students are thus able to build ‘their 
own personal libraries at low cost. 


2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 
of beoks. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 
the books offered during the year. 


3. Many of the books cannot be purchased through regu- 
lar retail outlets such as newsstands or drug stores. Some 
of the most popular titles are the exclusive property of the 
Teen Age Book Club and can be purchased by students 
through no other source, 


4. The club is easy to run, The experience of hundreds 
of teachers shows that it can be efficiently operated by the 
students themselves with little or no work on the part of 
the teacher. Students elect their own secretary who handles 
all details. 

5. All materials for organizing and operating a club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club. 

6. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
club members have their choice of one book free at the end 
of the semester. 


COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLE BOOK 
For complete details, together with a set of materials and 
a sample book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





